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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“‘THEY [MINISTERS] WERE ALL SO BUSY WITH DOCTRINAIRE 

NATIONALIZATION, SO ARDENTLY INVOLVED IN CLASS WAR, THAT 

THEY HAD NO TIME OR STRENGTH OR BRAINS FOR MAKING THE 

ORDINARY ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS WHICH COMMON 
PRUDENCE DEMANDED.” 

Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P. 

House of Commons, February 10, 1947. 


THE hardest thing that a soldier has to do is to obey the 
orders of an officer who is, visibly, making a mess of things. 
The Task Nevertheless, he tries to do this. 

We are in the same position, we see the 
appalling confusion, we have watched it grow and have been 
sure for many months that there would be a national break- 
down. It has come and it will take all our efforts, all of 
everybody’s efforts to extricate the country from the con- 
fusion in which it now is. 

The orders given about magazines are not very clear. We 
have tried, with the help of the printers, to understand and 
to carry them out. 

Here, then, is a very much truncated National Review. 
It is 20 pages short and it comes out many days too soon. 
But it was that or nothing. We hope our readers will think 
that it is better to have a shorter March number than none 
at all. 


AT the end of January Nature struck at us with one of her 
sharpest blows. It is one calculated to pierce through every 
crack of our present improvident structure and 
to cause loss and suffering on a huge scale, 
suffering that will not be mitigated by the most resounding 
speeches. National loss on a colossal scale follows close. It 
is Nature’s answer, the answer of Things As They Are to the 
hoodlum and highball we have allowed people to talk for 
years. And there is no doubt at all that mismanagement has 
greatly intensified the difficulties. brought upon us by the 
weather. True, the snowdrifts, and the consequent closing of 
mines, the delays in traffic and the dislocation of timetables 
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would have occurred at any time as the result of such weather, 
but the shortage of coal and the immense increase of the 
domestic use of electricity are the results of political blindness 
and of ministerial meddling. The present shortage of coal is 
directly attributable to the fact that our coal-mines were 
taken over by the Government in 1942, five years ago, and 
that they have been talked and maladministered into low 
production. Furthermore, our Ministers, in spite of every 
warning, made no preparation for the winter, and when the 
crisis arose, thought it unimportant, until the whole structure 
of fuel and power crashed around them. Even on February 6, 
three days before the wholesale stoppage of power, the leader 
of the House, Mr. Greenwood, objected to giving time for 
discussing the fuel situation. “‘ I am bound to say that I do 
not like disarranging the business already arranged.”’ And it 
was only by the persistence of private members that time 
was found to discuss the most serious crisis that has arisen 
in our domestic affairs since 1931, what time the Socialist 
MacDonald Government nearly got us into bankruptcy. Then, 
as now, improvidence and incompetence were to blame. It 
is a more serious sort of trouble in 1947 than in 1931, but it 
comes from the same cause. That cause is a lack of under- 
standing of the world we live in and the facts that control 
men and things. 


WHAT we are suffering from now are the theories and the 
personal incompetence of our Socialist Ministers. Now the 
‘ chief feature of the Socialist doctrine appears 
— a to be toleration of improvidence. No one 
ia need save, we are told, no one need consider 
the physical needs of life or the needs of to-morrow. In some 
way or other, from this or that source, our necessities will be 
adequately met without the need for any individual exertion. 
“To each according to his need”’ is the Marxian doctrine, 
and the result of this preaching is seen in the quiescent 
attitude towards life and work adopted by hundreds of 
thousands of British people. Ifa man loses or refuses employ- 
ment, if his wife has a baby, somebody else will look after 
him and his means of living and willsupport him ; somebody else 
will take care of his wife’s health. No means having yet been 
found to enable her baby to be borne by someone else, women 
still endure the Curse of Eve, and on this account are nearer 
Nature and reality than men. Nature has, in this and other 
ways, entirely refused to subscribe to the Marxian doctrine. 
Her view is that if a man does not work, does not earn his 
living ‘‘ by the sweat of his brow,” then he is better dead. 
The struggle between Nature and Marx can only have one 
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end and we are the victims of delusion if we think it can have 
any other. 


FEBRUARY opened balefully. There were freezing days, 
blizzards, deep snow drifts. These passed after many days 
ck and after they had called attention to man’s 
oe weakness and his helplessness against the 
elements. True, he can build himself a house 
as a shelter against them, and if such shelter as he builds is 
old fashioned he can warm it with a fire made of twigs and 
wood. But if he is a townsman dependent on Municipal 
Arrangements, whose house has been built for him by Mr. 
Bevan and lighted and heated by electricity, or gas, if he in 
any way depends on anything to be supplied by officials, he 
has been in a sorry plight. For Mr. Shinwell’s miners will not 
work—and why should they ?—and the load now demanded 
of the Electrical Supply Companies is far larger than they can 
carry. Mr. Bevan’s houses are “all electricity.” It never 
occurred to the Minister, in spite of the warnings given him, 
that perhaps the electric power would be insufficient. A good 
deal of evidence goes to show that Ministers do not read the 
information sent them by their departments. And just as the 
Minister of Food miscalculated about bread a year ago, so 
did Mr. Bevan miscalculate about electricity. One thing is 
certain, the present Ministers are incompetent administrators. 
They have exhibited their inefficiency in every way within 
the last few months, during which time they have emptied the 
dusty pigeon-holes of their Socialist clubs for measures, any 
one of which would be enough to upset even so stable a 
country as England. They recommend them to the House 
of Commons and the country by the sort of speeches which 
are the stock of such orators. Each inaccuracy, each bit of 
bombast is turned back upon them now that they address an 
educated audience. But they never retract. If the House of 
Commons know that their fables are untrue, they calculate 
that the miners of Durham, or.the shop stewards’ meetings in 
Wales will swallow anything. 


THE country is facing not one but two crises. The first and 
most spectacular one is that which threatens our trade, our 
way of living, our stability. This crisis is 

tel partly a physical one; it was brought to a 
' head by the blizzard which during the last 
days of January and the first half of February has upset our 
transport and has dislocated the battering rams erected by 
our Socialist Ministers. And it was not only the roads and 
railways of England which were obliterated by the heavy 
snowfalls, the whole erections of Messrs. Shinwell and Cripps 
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were abolished by them. The damage done to our trade and 
our solvency was immense. It will take us months to recover 
from the combination of severe weather and inefficient men. 
But the other crisis is almost equally important, it is the 
crisis in the Ministry, in the British Socialist Party and in 
the Trades Union Movement. This last crisis jarred the 
whole of the carefully built-up revolutionary machinery to 
a halt, and until we know the effect of this check, not only 
on the Ministers and those who direct Trades Union policy, 
but also upon their left wing supporters, we shall not know 
where we are. Former British Ministers have depended upon 
the electorate for their national position, not so the Attlee 
Government. They depend far more on the good will of the 
Trades Unions. Indeed this is so much the case that they are 
more apt to remember their Trades Union Masters than 
the electorate and we do not always know, when we hear 
them speak, who at the moment they represent. It is certain 
that just now their party is not pleased with them, certain 
that the Shinwell antics have been watched with disgust 
by the younger men of his cwn party and that they know 
that his inefficiency has seriously injured Socialism as a 
political project. They know that the Attorney-General was 
speaking the truth when he said at St. Helens on February g : 
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if we don’t succeed in overcoming this situation and improving 
coal production the Labour Government will fail and there will be 
an end to any idea of Socialism in our time.—Manchester Guardian 


Report. 


Now there are in every party, however hag-ridden by theory, 
a few candid souls who look at things as they are and who can 
P be educated by what they see. What effect 
ee | aad will the present breakdown have upon them ? 
Will they swallow the official defence of Mr. 

Shinwell and put the sole blame on the coal-owners—who 
were virtually dispossessed years ago—and the weather ? 
It is possible. This House of Commons is different to former 
ones; the majority—the Socialist majority—is dependent on 
politics—on their membership of the House—for a living. As 
Members they have a large salary, {1,000 a year, part of 
which is untaxed. If there were to be a general election a 
number of them would lose not only their seats, but their 
livings; this gives them a vested interest in Parliament’s 
continuance. How many of them will resist any inclination 
they may have to blame Ministers in the thought of their 
own interests? Not many, we fear. We must not hope for a 
change of heart in the national interest, and the growing 
influence of Mr. Dalton in his own party comes from the fact 
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that in his bitterness and violence the rank and file find the 
excuse for their own mental violence. Mr. Morrison might 
have been a moderator—he is ill, and so is Mr. Bevin. The 
violent men in the House as well as the Jews, the disruptionists 
and Mr. Crossman are against him and his policy. We must 
look for a movement to the left in the Socialist Party and 
perhaps the pensioning off of the Kerenskys, whose apparent 
moderation now no longer appeals to the party. 


“ THE country is still running into debt abroad. Each month 
our balance of overseas payments is still unfavourable. 

: Nevertheless, since the end of the war this country 
+ somidbng the has proceeded regularly to establish schemes of 
social improvements in the way of a housing 
programme, an improved educational system, comprehensive old 
age, unemployment and health insurance systems and medical 
and other services”’ (our italics). This is taken from the 
recently published statement on Economic Considerations 
(C.M.D. 7018) issued by the Labour Ministry. Having told 
us how dangerously we are situated, having shown us at any 
rate one cause for our bankruptcy, this remarkable document 
goes on to discuss our man power. ‘“ There is far more work 
to be done than there are men and women to do it.”’ And 
if we quote this it is because we have studied the effects of all 
the schemes of ‘“‘ Social Reform ”’ mentioned in the opening 
paragraph, and these plainly show some reasons why the 
man power is too low at present. Our working population 
has actually increased by over half a million, and though a 
large number of them are kept in the services, there are 
enough people available for the work, if they worked. But 
the ‘‘ Social Services’ have made this almost unnecessary, 
and the people in this island have been told this in so many 
words. Further, the working hours per week have been so 
reduced that the slackening of production from this cause 
has already become noticeable. And as though we were over- 
burdened with men and women who wanted to work, as 
though unemployment lay immediately ahead, the white 
paper points out that : 


** During 1947 the raising of the school age to 15 will mean 
the loss of 370,000 boys and girls in industry in the following 
twelve months.” 


This statement is candid and begs no question. The mob 
orators of Hyde Park have been replaced, for the moment, 
by an anxious civil servant who knows that we are on the 
rocks and that nothing but the most drastic action can save 
us from declared bankruptcy. 
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THE word inflation is not emphasised in this White Paper, 
but it is easy to see that this is the policy of the Government, 
Siete though how they think they can run an 
inflation policy on gold it is difficult to under- 
stand. Perhaps they themselves do not try to understand the 
difficulties we are in, but are content to live from hand to 
mouth. Certainly the Minister of Fuel has no policy beyond 
‘“‘ Nationalising ’’ and no idea where this leads to. For weeks he 
waited until this or that great works or factory had put a closing 
notice on its gate and then “rushed ”’ a few trucks of coal to 
keep it going for a few more days. “In the same spirit the 
amazing order was issued on February 7 that ships were 
not to sail from English ports with English coal. This 
order presumably came from Mr. Shinwell, though he has 
since repudiated it ; it was quoted by the Liverpool Bunker 
Advisory Committee in these words: “ The loading of bunker 
and cargo coal in British and foreign owned ships proceeding 
to Foreign Stations and to Eire will cease immediately.” 
This blow to shipping preceded the general stoppage of 
industry. Both were directly the result of Socialist policy. 
The mines were taken over by the Government in 1942, were 
mismanaged for five years and are now nationalised. 


THERE is a mass of Socialist legislation before Parliament. 
Two land Bills, one for the control of agriculture, and one for 

the general spoliation of landlords, as well as 
oented under vast Transport Bill, which is not to be 

adequately discussed. It has already been 
sent from the floor of the House to a Committee, where debate 
will be smothered, and to top all of these a great Nationalising 
of Electricity Bill, which has been quite openly designed with 
a view to providing jobs for Socialists and their pals. There 
are to be a multiplicity of areas (fourteen) each with a large 
number of highly paid officials, and these are to be appointed 
by and subservient to the Minister. Socialists in Britain as 
elsewhere believe in the spoils system, the highly paid posts 
which have been created by nearly every measure recently 
produced will make suitable appointments for Socialist 
Cabinet Ministers when they want to retire from office or 
when—like Sir Ben Smith—they are got rid of for gross 
inadequacy. The scale on which jobbery will take place will 
change the face—and the good name—of England ; this is a 
tragedy, and it is one that the public is slowly realising. If 
there were any focus in the Conservative Party, or any 
adequate organisation, we should hear more of this move 
towards corruption for it is very serious, and the people of 
this country are helpless in the matter. There is only one 
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wealthy party now, the Socialist Party, and that is because 
it automatically receives a contribution from every trades 
unionist, without his being asked. He has the right to stop 
this, but very few Conservative workmen have, up to now, 
had the energy and the courage to face the campaign of spite 
and the persecution they would undergo from their Socialist 
fellow-workmen. Just as the Germans became Nazis “ for a 
quiet life,’’ so working men and women follow the line of least 
resistance ; it is a great illustration of the power of a machine. 


AFTER the last war the people of this country showed very 
little desire to emigrate. In vain did persuasive speakers 
Exodus from Australia and New Zealand address 

working-class audiences. In vain were pictures 
of illimitable flocks of sheep hung up in the Labour Exchanges, 
the unemployed—and there were millions of them as the 
result of going back to gold in 1925—-stayed put. They had 
confidence in their country. They were right. The Ottawa 
Conference in 1932 broke away from internationalism and 
from gold and the British Empire pulled itself out of the 
Slough of Despond which incompetent politicos had placed 
itin. Trade revived as it would revive now had we not been 
tied up by the beginnings of Socialism and the link with gold. 
The auguries for increased British trade are in fact much 
better now than they were after the last war, even before 
they were extinguished by the Gold Standard. Now the main 
difficulty lies in the controls and the red tape we are tied up 
in, which prevent all energy from functioning. It is our 
Ministers’ design to do away with private enterprise, and 
they are rapidly doing this by legislation and by orders. 
They have also tied us to gold through the Bretton Woods 
Agreement. This shows how little sense of policy Socialists 
have. For years they denounced Mr. Churchill for having 
gone back to gold in 1925, but on the first opportunity they 
have done the same. And the New York financiers had a 
most unexpected success when they persuaded this British 
Government to once more agree to this crippling measure. 
The feeling that all is not well with England has now gone 
deep and has led in many people’s minds to the further 
thought that a move away from this over-governed country 
would be a good thing. The High Commissioners for Canada, 
Australia and South Africa are being beseiged by would-be 
emigrants. No need now for lecturers or for photographs in 
Labour Exchanges. Nor are the people who want to move 
urged by the fear of unemployment here. There is none, 
save what is caused by direct Government action. Nor need 
anyone dread such unemployment any longer. Our people 
have been told that they will never suffer any more ill-results 
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from poverty and, however untrue this is, they have believed 
the story. So it is not any immediate fear that drives them 
away. It is a fear of the future, a fear that under the new 
order England will no longer be a place where a free man 
and his family can live and flourish. 


A RECENT number of the Farmers’ Weekly called attention to 
Mr. Dalton’s attitude toward food subsidies. The Chancellor 

does not like to admit that these millions are 
Two and Twe actually a subsidy to the British consumer, i.e., 
the voter. Instead he indicates that this money benefits the 
British farmers and farm workers. And in speeches he further 
implies that food is dear enough. But the Farmers’ Weekly 
will not let him get away with either statement. More than 
half the money (£364,000,000) paid out in this way goes 
abroad, for even now we do not grow quite half our own food. 
But it is the suggestion that food is already dear that our 
contemporary shows up with a neat little table of prices. 
Thus : 


** Butter and fats 5$d., cheese 1#d., bacon 3d., tea 6d., meat 1/4d., 
bread 9d., sugar 2d., and milk 114d.—total 4/6$d. for seven days. 

“* That works out at less than 8d. per day. And a packet of the 
cheapest cigarettes costs 1/9d.” 


Thus we can see how greatly overdone are our food 
subsidies, and that with wages averaging {4, and all major 
food prices controlled, our people should pay more than they 
do. It isa horrible thought that we are all on the dole against 
our will. If Mr. Dalton were a shrewder psychologist he 
would realise that to stop his subsidies—letting the income 
tax payers get the benefit—would make for his popularity 
with the manual workers, the only people he wishes to please. 
But, of course, it would also involve the gradual loosening of 
the bonds which hamper us and the permitting of the food 
trade to get back to more normal channels. 


For a year affairs in Palestine have been going from very 
bad to much worse. British officers and a British judge have 
noninw been kidnapped and ill-treated; death sen- 

tences on Jewish criminals have been postponed 
when reprisals have been threatened. And the salient feature 
of the affair is that the British Government has no policy at 
all. Ifit were not for the larger-scale tragedy of scuttle going 
on at this moment in India, we should say that our posture in 
Palestine was the most humiliating we had ever been in. 
Recently women and children belonging to those serving in 
the country were thrown out without notice, and all Govern- 
ment officials were put into zarebas in Jerusalem and else- 
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where. So completely has our authority gone that we are of 
no use at all to the country and the country is of no use to us ; 
we had better leave it. In such circumstances as those which 
our inept Government have allowed to grow up, there is 
nothing else to be done. No Eastern race wishes to adhere 
to weakness and cowardice. And we have shown both political 
timidity and weakness of character. Ministers have appealed 
for help to the U.S.A., to the Jews, to the Arabs ; they have 
exhibited a grotesque ignorance of the people and the problems 
they are dealing with, they are fit for nothing but scuttle. It 
is the only thing they understand. One thing, before we go, 
we should arm the Arabs, for we may be sure that the New 
York Jews will supply their co-religionists with all the means 
for action. These New York Jews are very active—and not 
only in Palestine. International Jewry has virtually declared 
war on the British Empire. We wonder what our innocent 
British Zionists think of it all ? 


ANSWERING a recent question in the House of Commons, the 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Isaacs, said that there were 58,000 
, Poles in this country who are maintained in 
Polish uniform, with nothing better to do than to 
Employment 2 
look after their own camps. And that only 
493 are in civilian work, in agriculture. These 58,000 men 
have the heartbreaking job of waiting until the trades unions 
will admit them as members and as fellow-workmen. This 
they show the utmost reluctance to do, being under threats 
from their Communist members who, in their turn, are under 
obligations to Moscow. It is an outrage that among a popula- 
tion which is not, on the whole, inclined to work, there should 
be so large a number of men who do want to work kept com- 
pulsorarily idle. Surely there are still enough occupations 
left in this country which are not under trades union tyranny 
to absorb this number. We know that the building trade is 
so hag-ridden, but some other pursuits, mainly country ones, 
are still fairly free. Agricultural labourers and woodmen, for 
instance, and these are wanted in almost every district, the 
labourers for the farms, the woodmen to clear up the mess 
made by the Forestry Commission. Gardeners are also 
required and private houses and hospitals are still woefully 
short of help indoors. It would appear that this question of 
getting the Poles to work will have to be undertaken by 
private people acting independently of any Government 
Department. And, if by private means our 58,000 Poles can 
be given work that satisfies them and is useful to their 
employers, public opinion would surely not allow interference ? 
There are just some things the people of this country will not 
stand for, and one is keeping so large a number of Foreigners 
r* 
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in enforced idleness. We say nothing about our debt to the 
Poles, about the 1,903 Polish airmen who were killed in the 
Battle of Britain and afterwards, nor the debt we owe them 
for their help, yet no decent Englishman can forget this. All 
the same, we think that those Englishmen who are looking 
after the Poles had better get going to place them privately. 


THE sudden death of Miss Ellen Wilkinson will be a loss to 
the Socialist and Communist Parties, for she belonged, in her 

time, to both, only resigning from the Com- 
a munist Party in 1924 when this was made a 

condition of her being adopted as a Labour 
candidate. But though she resigned from them officially, 
she said during that election ‘‘ Yes, I am a Communist.” A 
selection from her speeches shows that she was always a 
revolutionary, from the time when she was elected, as a 
Communist, to Manchester City Council in 1923. She believed 
in “‘ direct action ’’ and said so, advocating in the Communist, 
September 17, 1921: 


** Direct action must be the basis of all Trades Union tactics, 
not merely strikes, but boycotts, street demonstrations, violent 
opposition to the conveyance of goods to or from blackleg enter- 
prises, and the seizure of factories ; all direct action, on however 
limited a scale, being used to prepare the workers for social revolu- 
tion and the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


Miss Wilkinson was at this time just back from Russia. 
She took an active part in the great General Strike. She 
was, in short, a revolutionary and not averse to violence. This 
is the person Mr. Attlee chose to place at the head of British 
education. It was to such a person that teachers in all 
Government schools had to look and under whose lead they 
were expected to work. Miss Ellen Wilkinson was superior to 
her own colleagues in that she was franker, more courageous 
than they, but she was, nevertheless, a source of danger to our 
country. Sheis gone. Her less candid but equally dangerous 
colleagues remain, with Laski & Co. to write them up. 

The new Minister appointed is Mr. George Tomlinson. 
He sits for a Lancashire seat and left school when he was 12 
years old. We call the attention of those who press for more 
secondary education to this fact. 


AWAITING THE CRASH 


‘There is a limit at which forbearance ceases to be a virtue.’’—Burke. 


HAVE we not had enough ? It is said that a nation gets the 
Government it deserves. Have not the people endured 
sufficient punishment for their folly in putting a Socialist 
Government into power ? The straits to which we have been 
reduced by the reckless vagaries of this untutored administra- 
tion are almost without parallel in our history. How much 
longer are the people going to stand it? Except among the 
extreme zealots of socialism many of those who voted for the 
Labour Party when taxed with it now deny their action. 
And yet was not Mr. Aneurin Bevan justified when he recently 
exclaimed “English people are supposed to be very 
individualistic, but I have found that they are docile and 
liable to suggestion.” 

The suffering and inconvenience, much of which was quite 
unnecessary, to which the public has been subjected, has been 
borne with Job-like meekness and patience. But when the 
limit of forbearance has been reached even the worm will turn. 
We are exhorted to endure the pangs of travail that the 
“brave new world’ may be brought into being. Suppose it 
is still-born, and the life of the motherland is endangered by 
unskilled surgeons, what then? Is it the réle of the people 
to stand by subdued, silent and submissive ? It has recently 
been well said that “a quality which mankind has never so 
rarely needed—even for its survival—is the wilfulness that 
opposes itself to mass suggested duty.” Is it not time that 
we should say, “ You must go; the nation loathes your 
sitting ”’ ? 

It was of course right and reasonable that the Government, 
having been put into power, should be given a run, but it is 
surely clear beyond doubt after 18 months of arrogant 
ineptitude and dismal mismanagement in domestic and 
imperial affairs, that the Labour Government is not “ up to 
the job.” It is merely pursuing the normal rake’s progress 
of piling up expenditure without providing the means of 
repayment. 

Now if, as must appear obvious to any man of affairs, the 
Government is ‘“‘ running violently down a steep place into 
the sea,’”’ the only way to avoid catastrophe is to stay its 
course before it reaches the cliff. And to do so is much less 
difficult than pessimists would have us believe. It is quite 
inaccurate to suppose that a Parliament once elected must 
necessarily complete its term of five years. On the contrary, 
it not seldom has happened that the life of a Parliament has 
been foreshortened by pressure from without or “ something 
internal ” within. 
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Surely it is time that pressure was brought to bear on this 
incompetent administration. Yet little has been done to 
bring this about. In Parliament the Opposition must no 
longer be content to bark, they must bite as well. How often 
has a vigorous debate petered out in the lame and impotent 
conclusion “a division was not challenged ’’! But silence in 
Parliament as elsewhere is invariably taken for consent. How 
different was the attitude of stalwart old Lord Halsbury. 
“ T think it is something new in the history of this House that 
it should be admitted that a Bill is injurious and unjust, and 
that nevertheless your Lordships are not to protest against 
it.’ The public, now bewildered that no lead is given to 
them, would then bring such pressure to bear upon the harassed 
Labour administration that its end would quickly be in sight. 

And the Government is also suffering from ‘“ something 
internal ’”’ which is both congenital and mortal. The mother’s 
milk, and for 50 years the daily bread, of the Labour Party 
has been the fantastic doctrine of Karl Marx. For half a 
century the nutriment of its members has been (1) that 
“capital is the enemy”; (2) that “ surplus value ” belongs 
to the workers ; (3) that the harder the workers labour the 
more ‘“‘ surplus value ”’ in the guise of profits the capitalists 
will be able to filch from them; and (4) that if capital is 
eliminated by nationalisation all our economic troubles will 
vanish away. 

Now, after 18 months of executive power, the Labour 
leaders are becoming disillusioned. Petulance is taking the 
place of braggadocio. Each of the tenets of their faith has 
been found, upon being put into practice, to be as false as it 
is impracticable. Yet they can neither go forward nor go 
back without disaster. They are caught in the snare that they 
set for free enterprise and private ownership. There is no 
escape. If they elect to proceed with their projects for 
nationalisation it is certain, having regard to the economic 
situation, that the finances of the country will not be able to 
bear the strain. On the other hand, if they decide to give 
up the attempt to socialise our way of life the wild men of 
their party will revolt. 

Consider the four points a little more closely. The falsity 
of the theory that “ Capital is the enemy” was exploited 
more than 2,000 years ago in Ancient Rome. How many 
Socialists have ever heard of the fable of the ‘‘ Belly and the 
members ”’! If its lesson had been learnt the Labour Party 
would not be in power to-day. It may perhaps be helpful 
to set it out for the benefit of the Socialist leaders and whoso- 
ever else it may concern. The “ workers’ in Rome decided 
to strike for better conditions and left the city. Menenius 
Agrippa followed, and told them the following fable : 
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“In times of old, when every member of the body could 
think for itself, and each had a separate will of its own, they 
all with one consent resolved to revolt against the belly. 
They knew no reason, they said, why they should toil from 
morning till night in its service, while the belly lay at its ease 
in the midst of all and indolently grew fat upon their labours. 
Accordingly they agreed to support it no more. The feet 
vowed they would carry it no longer; the hands that they 
would do no more work ; the teeth that they would not chew 
a morsel of meat even were it placed between them. But 
soon they found that instead of mortifying the belly they 
only undid themselves; they languished for a while, and 
perceived too late that it was owing to the belly that they 
had strength to work and courage to mutiny” (Liddell’s 
History of Rome). 

(2) (3) Marx’s doctrine of “ surplus value,” and “ restric- 
tive labour ’’ which followed from it, was that all net revenue 
accruing to industry belonged to the workers. Therefore 
(a2) if profits were allocated to interest upon capital, the 
workers to that extent were being robbed. (b) “‘ Hard work 
will not make the workers richer, but it will make their 
employers much richer. . . . It does not take any higher 
wages to keep a sober and industrious worker than a ‘ gay’ 
and feckless one. . . . You remember the old ‘ produce more’ 
cry. I suppose we shall get 1t again after this war too” (Mr. 
John Strachey, 1944, our italics). 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon this mischievous though 
seductive doctrine. It carries its own refutation within itself. 
But it has done its work; and the result has been 
“absenteeism,” ‘‘ ca’canny,” strikes official and unofficial, 
and all the other restrictive practices so inimical to industrial 
harmony and production. Now, on October 26, 1946, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison is found pleading with the workers in 
exactly the contrary sense: ‘‘ There are too many drags and 
brakes on production. . . . It is as much an economic offence 
against the social interests to go slow and to cripple production 
in any way in private industries as it is in nationalised ones.” 

Mr. Dalton on February 2, 1947: “ Increased money 
incomes for any class or any section without more production 
is worse than useless. They only increase the so-called 
inflationary pressure.” 

And Mr. Attlee on October 24, 1946: ‘‘ The provision of 
homes, coal, capital and consumer goods depends upon the 
earnest efforts of all those engaged in production and distribu- 
tion.” 

What becomes of the fundamental doctrines of ‘ surplus 
value”’ and “ restrictive labour”? upon which Labour has 
been fed and by the sedulous propagating of which the Labour 
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Party was enabled to climb into the seat of power? Within 
18 months the leaders have turned the wheel full circle. Will 
their followers in Parliament and in the country be persuaded 
to follow suit ? 

And meanwhile, with the Public Debt £24,000,000,000 with 
wages since 1939 up 69 per cent., with vast expenditure on 
subsidies, social services, compensation, and the ever-increasing 
body of Government officials growing apace, how are the 
national obligations to be met? By increasing production. 
That and that alone is the hard road along which economic 
recovery can be reached. 

(4) But how can production be increased ? 

The Labour Party has but one answer—nationalisation 
and state control. Nationalisation is at once its solemn 
pledge, and its major obsession. 

At a time when everything depends upon productivity, 
the Government, instead of lessening controls and giving 
industrialists a freer hand, are by nationalisation, controls, 
working parties, licences and other forms of harassment 
making the task of trade recovery increasingly difficult. 
“ Not unnaturally doubt and misgiving are engendered in the 
minds of the owners and management of industries. The 
possibility of the imminence of nationalisation may well sap 
the vital stream of energy which must run strongly threugh 
any business that is to prosper ”’ (Sir Eric Smith). 

The Government is heading straight for the rocks, but it 
obstinately refuses to alter its course. Fresh schemes for 
nationalisation roll off the Government presses in an un- 
slackening stream. Ministers dare not disappoint their 
supporters. 

Mr. Attlee declared on June 11, 1946, that the Party’s 
future depends upon the success of the nationalisation of coal- 
mining. But, as Mr. Herbert Morrison admitted on Decem- 
ber 1, 1946, “‘ Nationalisation will not in itself produce one 
extra truck of coal.’’ Of course not, for the effect of the 
nationalisation of the coal or any other industry is merely 
to transfer it from the fresh air of private enterprise to the 
clammy atmosphere of state control. Misconception as to 
the meaning and effect of nationalisation is as fatuous as it is 
widespread. ‘‘ The pits belong to us now—what about selling 
them and making a profit ? ” asked a Durham miner recently. 

Unfortunately the Labour Government had not thought 
the matter out either. As Mr. Shinwell admitted on June 11, 
1946, “‘ The Socialist Party had paid little attention to the 
extremely difficult technical and administrative problems 
which nationalisation involves.” 

Is it not abundantly clear that the Labour Government is 
not “ up to its job,” and is incapable of extricating the country 
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from its difficulties ? It will die ultimately of its own inherent 
weakness. Nevertheless, the danger is so imminent that 
those who believe that prolonged continuance of a Socialist 
régime would menace the very life of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire must screw their courage to the sticking 
place. It would be fatal to let I dare not wait upon I 
would. They must here and now do their part, while the 
situation can still be retrieved. 

But it is not only in domestic matters that the policy of 
the Labour Government is menacing and unpropitious. 

It is not possible to discuss the foreign policy of the 
Government, for it does not appear to possess one. The 
troubles that beset Mr. Bevin are, of course, well understood, 
but, without settled principles to guide him one cannot 
expect a Minister to steer clear of pitfalls, or to see the way 
ahead. But the attitude of the Socialist Party towards the 
British Commonwealth and Empire is of the gravest concern 
to those who believe that the maintenance and development 
of the British family of nations is the sina qua non of our 
economic recovery and of world peace. The socialist approach 
to problems that concern the Empire has often been stated. 

Apart from the diatribes of Sir Stafford Cripps, Mr. Attlee 
has consistently stated that our national policy must be 
subordinated to the interests of the United Nations. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, on October 2, 1935, expressed the 
opinion that “ British colonies should be handed over to the 
League of Nations, and administered and controlled by the 
League.” 

And in a Labour publication in 1936 it is laid down that 
“from the standpoint of world needs imperial preference is 
an anti-social principle of doubtful advantage even to its 
supposed beneficiaries and calculated gravely to prejudice any 
peaceful solution of the problems now confronting the dis- 
satisfied Powers.”’ 

Does the Labour Party hold the same views to-day ? Has 
the Government recanted or amended them since it came into 
power? And if not, can it be expected to regard the mainten- 
ance of Empire unity as a sacred trust ? Is the Government 
prepared upon terms to sacrifice the Empire upon the altar 
of collective security ? “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Would it be safe or reasonable in the light of recent experience 
to assume that the answer to any of their questions would be 
in consonance with the preservation of inter-imperial unity ? 
Surely not. Is it not strange to find a Government which 
holds that state control is the key to individual, and inter- 
national control to national, prosperity, astutely and in- 
defatigably struggling to ‘‘ accord independence within or 
without the British Commonwealth’ to our colonies and 
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dependencies ? Is such a policy consistent with the doctrine 
of collective security or likely to bind the British family of 
nations more closely together ? In their professed solicitude 
for self-determination was the opinion of the inhabitants 
ascertained before Mr. Bevin airily informed the House of 
Commons that the Government proposed to put Tanganyika, 
Togoland and the Cameroons under the trusteeship of the 
United Nations ? 

Again, was not the admitted reason for agreeing to 
evacuate Egypt before commencing negotiations for the 
revision of the Treaty of 1936 because the Government was 
anxious to “ dissipate the suspicion that we wanted to occupy 
that country’’? (Mr. Attlee, May 7, 1946). Was that an 
adequate reason for surrendering our position in Egypt in 
defence of which so much British blood and treasure had been 
poured out ? Or, again, why was the Government fully ready 
to accord independence to India within or without the British 
Commonwealth? ‘‘ Because the Government hopes that out of 
it will spring a lasting and friendly association between our 
two peoples on a footing of complete equality ’’ (Lord Pethick 
Lawrence, May 16, 1946). 

Once again, why such precipitate haste to ensure that the 
Burmese people should decide for themselves “‘ whether they 
should stay in the Commonwealth or go outside”’? And is 
it not a strange coincidence that in Palestine on more than 
one occasion a penal sentence should have been stayed after 
“hostages ’’’ had been seized by Jewish terrorists? Can 
appeasement be called firmness or scuttle a policy? Ata 
crisis in our history when perhaps as never before it is necessary 
that our policy should be vigorous and inspiring ; when the 
mind of the public is full of doubt and perplexing, and the 
utterances of public men—not by any means confined to one 
party or colour—often appear hesitant and irresolute ; it is 
interesting to note—without of course endorsing it—how the 
political scene strikes an Indian contemporary. 

“One hears nothing but exordiums preparatory to self- 
effacement, and speeches explaining the beauty, wisdom and 
advantages of giving up Empires. Let this anti-imperialism 
be labelled for what it is once and for all—it is funk ” (N. C. 
Chanduri, 1946). 

Now, in connection with the projected grant of self- 
government to India and Burma, the Government ought to 
be under no illusion as to the intention and aim of leading 
politicians in either country. It is complete independence. 
It is to be feared that their objective lies far beyond the 
Statute of Westminster. 

There are, of course, two vital distinctions between the 
circumstances in which it is proposed that self-government 
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should be granted to India and Burma, and those which 
obtained when self-government was granted to Canada in 
1867, to Australia in 1900, and to South Africa in 1909. 

(1) In the case of each of these Dominions it was intended, 
agreed, and enacted that after the grant of self-government 
the Dominions would remain within the British Commonwealth 


of Nations. 
Take, for example, the preamble to the British North 
America Act of 1867: ‘‘ Whereas the Provinces of Canada, 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick desire to be federally united 
into one Dominion under the Crown of the United Kingdom ; 
And whereas such a union would conduce to the welfare of 
the Provinces and promote the interests of the British Empire.” 

The preambles of the enabling Acts for Australia and 
South Africa were in the same sense. 

How different is the situation to-day. 

If at or before the time when these Dominions were vested 
with self-government their leading politicians had openly 
proclaimed that the aim and intention of the Dominions, on 
obtaining self-government, was to declare themselves com- 
pletely independent nations is it to be supposed for a moment 
that the enabling Acts would ever have passed the Imperial 
Parliament ? 

In those days the magic of Empire still fired the imagina- 
tion and nourished the spirit of the British people. Socialism, 
pacificism and internationalism had not yet obscured our 
vision or weakened our faith. 

On January 26, 1896, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in a 
prophetic utterance, exclaimed “ Let us do all in our power 
by improving our communications, by developing our com- 
munal relations, by co-operating in mutual defence, and none 
of us will ever feel isolated. . . . And in the time to come 
this league of kindred nations, this federation of Great Britain, 
will not only provide for its own security, but will be a potent 
factor in maintaining the peace of the world.” 

Has not that prophesy been strictly and abundantly 
fulfilled ? 

And now, Mr. Attlee. 

On October 2, 1934, he declared that ‘‘ we are deliberately 
putting a world order before our loyalty to our own country.” 

And on January 28, 1946, he stated that “it will be for 
the people of Burma to decide future relations with the 
Commonwealth. We shall welcome them if they decide to 
remain members of it, and we think that will be to their 
interest, but in any case they will carry with them the good- 
will and good wishes of this House.” 

“Oh! what a fall was there; my countrymen.” 

Could appeasement or self-effacement go further ? 
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And (2) the second basic difference between the grant of 
self-government to the Dominions and to India or Burma is 
that whereas the people of the Dominions to be vested with 
the power to manage their own affairs were in the main 
sufficiently well educated to understand the major political 
issues that were likely to arise; the proposed electors in 
India and Burma are almost all illiterate, and have neither 
the slightest knowledge of, nor the remotest interest in, 
politics or the management of public affairs. So long as they 
are not unduly harassed by politicians or money lenders and 
are left alone to live their lives in their own way they are 
content. It is for that they care, and for nothing else. 

In such circumstances to grant self-government to the 
Indians or the Burmese is to hand over the people to the 
tender mercies of political demagogues and business adven- 
turers. Whatever form the government may take, the 
substance of the matter is “the people will count for 
nothing.”” They will exercise no influence upon the manage- 
ment of public affairs, and will merely be pawns to be moved 
hither and thither as the politicians may be pleased to decide. 
For, deplorable though it may appear, the truth is that the 
purer the democracy, or, in other words, the wider the franchise, 
the more exiguous is the part that the people are allowed to 
take in the government of the country. Suppose the dema- 
gogues fight among themselves. What then? Quis custodict 
ipso custodes ? 

In such conditions what rights will minorities have ? 
What protection will be afforded to commerce or industry ? 

Will not internecine strife bring disaster, and confusion 
become ever worse confounded ? 

And if that be so, will the grant of self-government in the 
form at present envisaged be conducive to the welfare of 
India or Burma, or ‘‘ promote the interests of the British 
Empire ”’ ? 

It is a fundamental of communal life, alike in a family, a 
nation, or an association of people, that any attempt to 
exercise control unless the members of it possess common 
interests, common ideals, common loyalties and mutual 
goodwill, always has and always will end in failure. To offer 
self-government to India or Burma with permission to secede 
from the British Commonwealth and Empire in the circum- 
stances in which they are placed is surely to court, and to 
ensure, disaster. 

It is not proposed in this article to discuss the attitude of 
the Labour Government towards “ Imperial Preference,” for 
this has recently been fully explained in The National Review. 
It is enough to say here that, if it is true that trade follows the 
flag, it is equally true that the flag follows trade. And from 
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this it is apparent that any action which tends to compromise 
or hinder the development of inter-imperial trade is a step 
taken towards the disintegration of the British family of 
nations. 

The lesson and the magic of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire is that through our common allegiance to the Crown, 
and the common ideals and interests and loyalties that this 
unseen link engenders, a chain of mutual sympathy and 
co-operation has been moulded that has stood the strain of 
two struggles for survival. As Lord Chatham truly observed 
in 1776, ‘‘ There is something behind the throne greater than 
the King himself.’’ Once let the metal rust or the links be 
broken, and the strength and unity of this mighty structure, 
the greatest instrument for world peace and stability that has 
ever existed, is brought to nothing. 

This, however, is a lesson that the Socialist Party has yet 
to learn. And until it does so the continuance of the Labour 
Government in power will remain a standing menace both to 
the way of life and the liberties that the British people have 
hitherto enjoyed, and also to the maintenance of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. 

But let us take heart. Is there not a cloud already in the 
sky ? Will it not before long swell and burst? Is not the 
inevitable collapse of Socialism nearer than some people dare 
to hope ? 


ARTHUR PAGE. 


[This article was in print before the present serious fuel 
shortage had stopped our mills and factories. Ep. N.R.] 


MAN—OR MOLECULE? 


An enquiry into the strange change which has recently overtaken 
the condition of humanity. 


THE milkman, on a bright morning, whistles the Overture to 
William Teil. I never hear him whistle the Overture to Peter 
Grimes. The investigation of that and of similar anomalies in 
our present condition brings to light a curious state of con- 
fusion. What sort of people are we, who whistle William Tell 
and yet compose a Peter Grimes ? And where are we going 
with Peter Grimes that we weren't going with William Tell ? 
No one seems rightly to know. We appear to be a people 
uncertain alike of our identity and of our destination. Faced 
with a number of problems of a kind with which, we feel, our 
forefathers were never faced, we frankly hedge ; and try to 
dispose not only of the burden of the blame but also of the 
responsibility for deciding what ought to be done. Meanwhile, 
we just go on as we are ; and the way we go on as we areisa 
very queer way indeed. 

We all know that. There is no doubt that the human race 
has got itself into a pretty jam, and can’t see the way out of it. 
That fact isn’t altered by our being quite unable to imagine 
how we got into the jam in the first place and our feeling that 
it wasn’t really our fault. A lot of things, which have been 
carrying on so successfully for so long that we had come to 
regard them as being almost part of the laws of nature, have 
quite unexpectedly and inexplicably ‘‘ gone bad” on us. But 
when we look back we realise that, in fact, this process of 
deterioration has been going on for quite some time—perhaps 
fifty, perhaps a hundred years. All the time we have been 
boasting of the wonders of the machine age and the irresistible 
march of civilisation forward from strength to strength, civil- 
isation has been getting more and more out of hand and people 
have had less and less idea of how to get it under control again. 
Now that the system is really running away with us, we look 
pitifully over our shoulders for help and guidance. But some- 
how what happened in the past doesn’t seem quite the same 
sort of thing as what is happening now, so that the steps that 
were taken and the lessons that were learnt then seem to be 
of singularly little assistance. That makes us rather a lost and 
lonely human race. 

Through all the trials and tribulations, however, which 
civilisation has faced since the first few families sheltered 
together under the egis of the first community, there has been 
one common factor—the factor of the individual being. And 
it is worthwhile to look at ourselves a lot more closely than 
most of us have been in the habit of doing to see whether, 
perhaps, there is not some trait in modern man himself which 
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could be the cause of his present dilemma. Does man to-day 
differ in any basic particular from the man of yesterday ? We 
could try to answer a question of that sort by considering man 
as an entity in isolation ; and that is a task which sooner or 
later must be undertaken: but I think that for our purpose 
here, we can most usefully begin by considering man and his 
conduct in relation to the community. 

What is the basic picture of a Western communal society ? 
The individual, of course, and not the crowd, has always been 
the central figure of the Western Civilisations and of the reli- 
gion they finally made so peculiarly their own because it was 
so soothing to the individual vanity (‘‘ the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered’). Even the most lowly “ had their 
rights,’’ the most important of which was the right to raise, 
by their own endeavour, their status in the community. This 
status was measured in terms of value to the life of the com- 
munity. Thus the craftsman, and he who had a special skill, 
stood above the labourer and the man of no skill ; the man of 
enterprise stood above the craftsman; and the man of vision 
stood above the man of enterprise. Gradually, through social 
abuse, status came to be considered heritable, and, inherited, 
entered upon the domain of privilege. Thus the craftsman’s 
son, though no craftsman, continued to stand above the 
labourer’s son: But the acquisition of higher status remained 
a prerogative of all who could offer to the community any 
uncommon benefit. The whole edifice of civilisation was built, 
as one might say, brick by brick on such a pattern of person- 
alities, though there always remained, as a solid sub-stratum, 
a concourse of beings, of the lowest privilege only because they 
were of the lowest skill, each one of whom could only be dis- 
tinguished from his fellows in such terms as that his nose was 
longer, or he drank more, or he did not die so soon. These 
formed the masses. 

If we break down that pattern and try to get closer to the 
individual himself, we find his activities divided between his 
“Home ” and his “ Work.” Despite the considerable com- 
plication which in course of time came to surround each of 
these conceptions it is possible to discover in each a simple 
ethical basis of profoundly primitive origin. In the ““ Home,” 
the children have a right to the care, the protection and the 
instruction of their parents, and owe a duty to give to their 
parents such honour and obedience as will enable them, the 
children, to take full benefit of their rights until such time as 
they have no further need of them ; whilst the parents owe a 
reciprocal duty to the children in the matters of care, protec- 
tion and instruction, and a duty to each other of mutual assist- 
ance to those ends. The conception of “‘ Work ”’ arises out of 
the parents’ duties, involving obligations which once were per- 
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sonal and physical but which grew to be largely financial. To 
fulfil his obligations, the individual needed money ; the only 
way he could get money was by persuading the community to 
pay it to him; and the community could only be persuaded 
to pay in exchange for some benefit accruing to it. The found- 
ation of the conception of “‘ Work ”’ is thus analogous with 
the conception of status, and was responsible for putting 
status on a financial footing. There remained, however, in 
both conceptions the key necessity for service. 

The picture I have drawn will cover well enough the con- 
dition of humanity for thousands of years. Quite recently, 
however, there have been signs of a change in this condition. 
This change has shown itself in terms of the most startling 
contradiction. It would probably be quite true on the one 
hand to say that never before in human history has individual 
man been regarded as of more importance than he is to-day, 
in the sense that the individual interest is to-day considered 
in a way in which it was never considered in the past ; that 
each being of the stratum of ‘‘ the masses ”’ is now recognised 
to rate as an individual though his contribution to the com- 
munity is no greater than it was before; and that political 
parties of all shades of opinion use as their platform their 
intention that he shall be healthier, wealthier and wiser than 
at any time in the past (a circumstance which the State will 
ensure), and that leisure and opportunity shall be provided for 
him so that he, as the “ unit of a virile democracy,’’ may have 
“‘ adequate private time for personal recreation, social respon- 
sibilities, and self-development.’”’ On the other hand it would 
be equally true to say that never before in human history has 
the individual life of man been less, his group life more 
emphatically demonstrated in his free behaviour; that never 
has the individual been so difficult to isolate, never has the 
mass been more pronounced. 

This apparent regress of the individual at his moment of 
triumph is most marked if we reconsider in the light of present- 
day opinion our picture of the conduct of man in relation to 
the community. There is, for instance, a concerted attempt to 
sever the connection between service and status; there is 
denied to the man of vision and to the man of enterprise that 
freedom of action which has long been recognised as essential 
if the community is to gain full benefit from their endeavours ; 
and status is relegated from a thing to be earned to a thing to 
which an appointment can be made. This denial of the funda- 
mental principle of service extends to the conception of 
“Work ”’ ; so that a statement has appeared to the effect that 
“‘ the fundamental purpose of all industry in every nation is to 
give employment to the peoples of the nation”’ (the funda- 
mental purpose of a colliery used to be to produce coal, not to 
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employ coal-miners) ; and it has further been suggested that 
the Army (which used to be considered, not without reason, 
as one of the “ Services ’’) is in fact an industry. And this 
amounts almost to a disavowal of the individual identity in 
man, since it is by the nature of his services to the community 
that a man may, perhaps, be most easily distinguished among 
his fellows. Turn to the ‘‘ Home ” and you will find a similar 
state of affairs—a growing demand that the State shall relieve 
parents of those most ancient and personal of all their obliga- 
tions, their obligations to their children. So that it seems we 
must be dealing with two separate elements—the man, and 
the community ; yet, since the man is still a part of the com- 
munity, it is more as if we recognised a duality in man—man, 
the free but ineffectual entity, and man, the effectual cog in 
the machine. 

“The old brown cow she ain’t what she used to be”’ we 
were wont to sing as boys; but it was to her capacity for 
function that we referred, and not to the essence of her cowish- 
ness. Many of us to-day, who realise that mankind ain’t what 
she used to be, still speak of its change in purely functional 
terms. But is that right ? Can you support the argument that 
the paintings of Picasso are distinguished from those of Michael 
Angelo merely in a detail of draughtsmanship ? or that the 
Love Song of J. Alfred Pirfrock differs only in its technical mode 
of presentation from the Love Song of Solomon ? Isit a merely 
superficial development of character which has caused us to 
abandon the ideal of service and the fundamental ethics of the 
home? And is the ‘closed shop” a symbol of resurgent 
individuality ? or the gradual disappearence of every type of 
individual craftsman ? 

James McNeil Whistler put forward the hypothesis that 
Nature imitates Art, and not Art Nature. He was commonly 
supposed to have been joking. But Moszkowski was not joking 
when he found a parallel with Einstein’s destruction of the 
absolute in the rise of Bolshevism, and maintained that meta- 
physical and scientific discoveries were the outcome of a 
demand of the times that a new principle of thought be recog- 
nised ; nor was Spengler joking when he made the basic 
theme of his Decline of the West that all manifestations of Art 
and Science are political, and held that they have no validity 
save as chronological phenomena produced in response to a 
culture spirit of the period. We live in what has recently been 
christened the ‘‘ Atomic Age.’’ When we hear that phrase, all 
of us think of the Atom Bomb, and some of us think of the 
development of Atomic power ; but very few of us think any 
deeper than that. Yet if we do think deeper the effect is 
startling. Because there are signs—very disturbing signs— 
that the human race is entering upon a veal Atomic Age in the 
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sense that human beings as the constituent entities of civilisa- 
tion are beginning to behave in very much the same manner 
as the molecules and atoms which are the constituent entities 
of matter. 

Scientists who have made a study of the movements of 
molecules can find no purpose in what they do. Their 
behaviour appears to be entirely accidental ; each one seems to 
follow its course independently of the others and of any deter- 
mined rule, and not in obedience to any discoverable laws. 
From the movement of individual particles no precise deduc- 
tions can be made at all. But despite the completely hap- 
hazard behaviour of each individual, it happens by chance that 
there are always enough of them doing the same thing at the 
same time to bring order and regularity into their behaviour as 
a crowd. From the study of the crowd it zs possible to make 
deductions ; and the deduction which holds (says Sir Arthur 
Eddington) the supreme position amongst the laws of nature 
has been made from the study of the behaviour of molecules in 
the mass. It concerns the direction of the movement of time. 
If we draw an arbitrary arrow, and it points towards a state 
of more and more disorganisation in the world, it is pointing 
towards the future ; whereas if it points towards a state in 
which disorganisation is growing less, it is pointing to the past. 

It is impossible to escape from that hideous analogy. It 
might be argued that such an analogy would always have been 
drawn between the condition of matter and the condition of 
humanity ; but such an argument can have no validity. For 
no attempt to draw such an analogy in an age before our own 
could have succeeded, since the nature of matter was not then 
discovered ; and this is important in view of the theories of 
Moszkowski and of Spengler: nor would such an analogy, 
depending as it does upon the contrast between the effective- 
ness of action by the group and the ineffectiveness of action 
by the free individual, have been supportable. The history of 
the human race this past 6,000 years has been written not by 
groups and not by the effects of masses, but by those single 
individuals who, age by age, have towered above their 
destinies, as not so long ago one obstinate old man (born in a 
time before our time) towered above the destinies of the world. 
These men towered up perhaps because they led and others 
followed ; but far more certainly because they served and 
others reaped the benefit of their service. And if one was 
asked to pick the factors which always in the past have differ- 
entiated man from molecule, that element of service, and its 
companion element of purpose in the individual would be the 
choice. 

But it is precisely the element of setvice (possibly because 
it has been compared with servility) that is so strikingly 
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absent from the behaviour ¢f mankind to-day ; just as it is the 
‘‘ Services ’’—the armed forces, the nursing profession, and 
the like—which most lack recruits: and if there is one out- 
standing characteristic of mankind to-day it is his lack of any 
individual purpose. The picture of purposeless individuals 
drifting aimlessly to produce a mass effect they neither intend 
nor not intend, whilst the general state of affairs gets more and 
more out of control, strikes horribly home. As each “ unit of 
this virile democracy ”’ becomes more free, so he becomes less 
capable of effective individual action. Group thought, group 
action, and group behaviour supplant the ideas and ideals of 
individual man. We work asa group ; we take our recreation 
as a group. At once we are caught up in a vicious circle it 
seems impossible to break. Each man is for himself; each 
man acts independently of the effect of his actions upon the 
community, as the molecules do; yet each man, with no real 
purpose of his own, looks to the group for guidance ; whilst 
the group, willy-nilly, tips from side to side as, by the operations 
of pure chance, the preponderance of the individuals dictate. 
Everywhere we are caught up in this circle. Our entertain- 
ment is the set piece of the Cinema or the Radio, set by we 
know not whom and, more significantly, care not whom ; 
whilst those who set the piece have but one avowed aim in 
view—to “‘ give the public what it wants.” We cannot be free 
unless we are controlled. We cannot be secure unless the 
world disarms ; but the world dare not disarm for fear of its 
security. There are scores of other examples. 

It seems fantastic to suggest that in this, the apparent hey- 
day of the individual, we have abandoned the principles of 
individuality ; yet when we come to examine the promises in 
detail it seems we have done precisely that. For all this 
specious talk of benefit and freedom for the individual is not 
of benefit and freedom for that man humanity has always 
recognised as an individual—the man of craft, of vision or of 
enterprise, having a purpose, his status based on service—but 
for a new type of “ individual ” all of whose personal responsi- 
bilities have been assumed by the group—an individual with 
the freedom (and the consequence) of a molecule. The almost 
inconceivable hypothesis of the duality of man—man and his 
brain at the use of the community, man and his mind at the 
use only of himself—is his accepted nature to such contem- 
porary writers as Berdyaer and Schimanski ; and for the first 
time in the history of the human race we are confronted with 
a “‘ personalist ” philosophy. And the question is, what does 
it all mean in terms of human values ? What, in fact, 7s man 
to-day ? And where, in fact, 7s he going ? 

As to what he is, let us at least accept the fact that he is 
not what he was; as to where he is going, the choice is his, 
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but he is certainly not going backwards as some people choose 
to suppose. You cannot liken him to a barbarian any more 
than (as Mr. C. S. Lewis has recently pointed out) you can 
liken him toa pagan ; for it is impossible to ignore the accumu- 
lation of history which has been born into him. Let us con- 
cede that as a new man he needs a new method and a new 
ideology ; let us recognise the complete futility of looking back 
to draw salve or balm or precedent from the past for a situation 
which is in the truest sense unique; but having made that 
concession, and having accorded that recognition, we are at 
least entitled to ask ourselves whether the method and ideology 
mankind appears to have adopted to-day shows any signs of 
shaping his new identity along lines which respect the human- 
ity in man. Our fathers and our grandfathers were much 
concerned towards the turn of the 2oth century by the increase 
in atheism, the spread of agnosticism and the growth of what 
they called ‘‘ materialism ” at the expense of spiritual values. 
Yet atheism is at least a belief, agnosticism recognises that 
there is something to be doubtful about, and I suppose that 
even materialism is in the nature of a creed. What is baffling 
to-day is the complete apathy into which mankind has fallen 
in its attitude towards all problems of moral principle or 
spiritual persuasion or social or political conscience. Man has 
no purpose in his life, and he has no point of contact with the 
others in his community save in the initial propagation of self- 
interest. And it is not that he is confused, that he does not 
know where to turn or what to believe; it is simply that it 
does not matter to him which road he takes nor that his faith 
is nowhere fixed at all. 

Yet surely a man without some kind of personal star to be 
his guide, a man without some communion of responsibility 
with his fellow-men, is in a far worse case than that of any 
rudderless ship. There is no lifeboat to succour him, there are 
no tugs to bring him safe to port, and there is no hope either 
for him or for civilisation of which he forms a part. This is a 
problem for each one of us, to build our future right, to find a 
new star, and to find a new communion with our fellows. It 
is pleasant enough to drift along the electronic stream ; but 
must we so soon abandon all pretence that we are men, not 
molecules ? 


JOHN NANCE. 
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QUADRIPARTITE CONTROL IN GERMANY 


On June 5, 1945, there was signed at Berlin by Genera 
Eisenhower, Field-Marshal Montgomery, Marshal Zhukov 
and General de Lattre de Tassigny, the Declaration on the 
Defeat of Germany. After reciting that the German armed 
forces had surrendered unconditionally but that no Govern- 
ment existed in Germany which was capable of accepting 
responsibility for maintaining order or complying with the 
requirements of the victorious Powers, the Declaration 
announced that “‘ supreme authority with respect to Germany ” 
was assumed by the Governments of the four Allied Powers. 
This supreme authority was defined as “ including all the 
powers possessed by the German Government, the High Com- 
mand, and any State, municipal or local government or 
authority.” 

At the same time and place there was signed the Agreement 
on Control Machinery, which provided that the supreme 
authority thus defined would be exercised, on instructions 
from their Governments, by the four Commanders-in-Chief 
“each in his own zone of occupation, and also jointly in 
matters affecting Germany as a whole. The four Commanders- 
in-Chief will together constitute the Control Council.’’ The 
Agreement further provided that for advising the Control 
Council there should be set up a permanent Co-ordinating 
Committee composed of one representative of each of the four 
Commanders-in-Chief and a Control Staff organised in twelve 
functional divisions, viz: Military ; Naval; Air ; Transport ; 
Political ; Economic ; Finance ; Reparations, Deliveries and 
Restitutions ; Internal Affairs and Communications ; Legal ; 
Prisoners of War and Displaced Persons and Manpower.. 

It was these instruments that constituted the Allied Con- 
trol Authority which has been operating in Berlin since August, 
1945, and has been attempting, with somewhat uneven results, 
to carry out the provisions of the Potsdam Agreement. It 
cannot be easy for those who have never seen it in action to 
picture to themselves how the system works. They may even 
be tempted (in view of the delayed fulfilment of the economic 
section of the Potsdam programme) to suppose that it does not 
work at all. An estimate, therefore, of its value by one who 
has seen something of it at first hand may be of interest. I 
arrived in Germany the day after the signature of the Potsdam 
Agreement and stayed there for a year, working with the 
Legal Division of the Control Commission. As the Director of 
a Branch I was not ill placed to observe. I was supposed to be 
sufficiently important to attend a certain number of four- 
handed meetings in Berlin. On the other hand, my work lay 
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mainly in the Zone and I was not so exalted as to be wholly out 
of touch with what was being done on the ground. 

In anticipation of the Agreement on Control Machinery, 
the C.C.G. (British Element) had already been organised in 
functional Divisions before going to Germany. Each Division 
had (or was supposed to have) a Chief and Deputy Chief and 
was divided into Branches, which in turn were sub-divided 
into Sections where necessary. What had not been anticipated 
in this organisation was that the Control Council would neces- 
sarily sit in Berlin. Probably the moral effect of an inter- 
Allied occupation of Berlin made the selection of that site 
inevitable in the long run. As a matter of mere convenience, 
however, somewhere nearer to the convergence of the Zones 
would obviously have been preferable. Berlin lies deep in the 
Russian Zone of Occupation just about 100 miles from Helm- 
stedt, the nearest town in the British Zone. It is even more 
remote from the U.S. and French Zones. Communications, 
for the first few months, were deplorable, being limited to 
motor transport requisitioned from the Germans (which broke 
down, on an average, twice out of every five trips), and aero- 
planes which were often delayed by weather. Later on it 
became possible to make the journey overnight by train. 

This remoteness had important results. It became neces- 
sary to split the staff of each Division between the Main H.Q. 
in the Zone and the Advanced H.Q. in Berlin, and it soon 
became clear that, in the Legal Division at any rate, the per- 
sonnel working at the two Headquarters were not readily inter- 
changeable. Either you were a Zone man or you were a Berlin 
man ; it was difficult to be both at once. There was little in 
common between the work at the two places. In the Zone we 
had a population of more than 20 million people, many of whom 
were homeless and without occupation. They did not know 
what to do or where to live. All the organs of guidance and 
authority had disappeared ; the whole fabric of civilisation 
had disintegrated. While the Divisions concerned with 
material matters were mending roads and railways, re-starting 
coal mines, grappling with food supplies, and so on, the Divi- 
sions concerned with law and order were setting up Military 
Government Courts, organs of municipal and provincial 
administration, German Courts and tribunals, Police services, 
and the like. The task was urgent and colossal and allowed 
little time for holding four-handed planning parties with the 
Allies. 

In Berlin it was quite different. The Control Staff envis- 
aged by the Agreement on Control Machinery had taken shape 
in the “ Directorates,’ that is to say, quadripartite commit- 
tees formed of spokesmen representing the equivalent Divi- 
sions of the four Allied Commissions. Thus, the Legal Direc- 
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torate consisted of the, Chiefs of the four Legal Divisions, or 
their deputies. It sat twice a week, each session always lasting 
all day, and often running into the next day as well. In addi- 
tion, there were generally one or more four-handed sub-com- 
mittees, or ‘‘ Working Parties,” engaged on special topics 
which had been referred to them by the Directorate. The 
other Directorates worked in the same way, but few were 
busier than the Legal Directorate, for the latter was not merely 
in charge of the legal administration of the country but had 
also the task of drafting in the form of laws any legislative 
proposals put forward by the other Directorates. For instance, 
the Finance Directorate would agree to proposals for further 
taxation. The Legal Directorate would then translate these 
proposals into a draft Control Council Law. This draft would 
be submitted to the Co-ordinating Committee and, if approved 
by them without reference back to the Legal or Finance 
Directorates, would finally be laid before the Control Council 
for signature and promulgation as Law. 

These activities required a far larger staff than was ever 
available for them. To a Zone man like myself the work 
appeared to have only a minimal connection with what was 
being done on the ground. Everyone you met in Berlin was 
up to his neck in quadripartite negotiation. Either they were 
preparing the agenda for the next four-handed meeting or they 
were compiling the minutes of the last. Alternatively, they 
were preparing memoranda for discussion at the forthcoming 
meeting, or else they were perusing memoranda put in by the 
Russians or Americans, or else they were trying to agree the 
text in four languages of a Control Council pronouncement. 
When they were not doing any of these things they were actu- 
ally attending meetings of the Directorate or its Working 
Parties. The atmosphere, moreover, was supercharged with 
ideologies. No proposal was ever simply good or bad ; it was 
either “‘ democratic ”’ or “‘ reactionary,” and since none of the 
Allies meant quite the same things by these terms progress was 
inevitably slow and clouded by misconceptions. The Berlin 
men had therefore little time to find out for themselves what 
was going on in the Zone, and points which were considered 
vastly important at one end seemed hardly relevant at the 
other. It is against this background that one had to consider 
the advantages and disadvantages of Quadripartite Control. 

Even the most bigoted Zone man could not be entirely 
blind to its advantages. In the first place, it was obvious that 
the future of the world depended largely upon the extent to 
which the Western Powers were able to make contact with the 
Russians and present their point of view to them. Berlin was 
the one place where this could be done, and this was a new 
development in modern history. Ever since 1917 intercourse 
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with the Russians had been limited to formal exchanges 
between Ambassadors and the Soviet Government in Moscow 
and to visits paid by certain favoured newspaper correspond- 
ents and people like Mr. George Bernard Shaw, who, in spite 
of (or rather, because. of) their outstanding eminence, were 
hardly representative of Western thought in general. Now, 
however, in Berlin not only could the Commander-in-Chief 
meet his opposite number but the Chiefs of Divisions, the 
Heads of Branches, specialist officers of all sorts, personal 
assistants, secretaries and interpreters could, and did, do the 
same. At meetings of the Legal Directorate there were nor- 
mally eight interpreters present, each national element bring- 
ing one for each language. No doubt they were intended to 
act as checks on each other, as in fact they did, but the co- 
operation and cameraderie which grew up between them was 
exceedingly pleasant to watch. Continual contact at all levels 
had been established for the first time for a generation. 

In the second place, these meetings were confined to repre- 
sentatives of the four Occupying Powers. It is natural and 
proper that the small nations should desire to be represented 
at all possible international gatherings. At the same time, it 
is unquestionable that a committee of forty or fifty members 
is practically unmanageable. The interplay of ideas between 
the four Occupying Powers, itself by no means a fluent process, 
was at any rate not further complicated by interventions from 
Portugal or Paraguay. The Allied Control Authority was, in 
fact, a parliament of the four Powers in constant session and, 
as such, was a priceless institution. 
je. Thirdly, the Zone man had to admit that some progress, if 
only at a snail’s pace, was being made. For the Russians 
Berlin was a window through which many of them were get- 
ting their first glimpse of the western world. Those of them 
whom one met in Berlin had often no knowledge of any lan- 
guage but their own, had never travelled beyond the borders 
of the Soviet Union before the war, and had no inkling of how 
life was lived in other countries. Very slowly, but perceptibly, 
they began to learn, and my own work gave me a sight of the 
process. One of my jobs was the reconstitution of the Verwal- 
tungsgerichte, or Administrative Courts. These tribunals in 
the German system combined the functions which are exer- 
cised in this country by Licensing Justices, Appeal Committees 
for rating purposes, highway authorities, and the like. Broadly 
speaking, any dispute one party to which was a Public Author- 
ity of any sort was litigated in the Verwaltungsgerichte instead 
of in the ordinary Courts. To begin with, the Russians did not 
understand this at all. They said that if a citizen was aggrieved 
by the proceedings of any governmental authority that 
should be dealt with as a “ political matter,” and they could 
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hardly conceive of the need for legal proceedings in such cases. 
However, the subject continued to be discussed at intervals, 
and in due course the Russians shifted their ground a little 
and said that in their view the German ordinary Courts pro- 
vided sufficient protection for the citizen. Discussion con- 
tinued, and the Russians moved a little further. ‘‘ We have 
always maintained,” said they, ‘“‘ that the system of separate 
Administrative Courts is superfluous and undemocratic and 
that their jurisdiction ought to be merged with that of the 
ordinary Courts.” Finally, about nine months after the open- 
ing of the discussions, they came forward with a concrete 
scheme for such a merger in the area of Greater Berlin. It was 
an ill-digested scheme and nearly brought about a flight of 
Administrative Court judges from the city. When I left last 
August we were still arguing about it. The point was, how- 
ever, that, from knowing nothing about the subject in Septem- 
ber, 1945, the Russians had now reached the stage of knowing 
something. Someone—perhaps several people—had been 
doing some reading about the legal aspects of local government. 
I was informed by friends in other Divisions that similar 
instances had been noticed in their own Directorates. It was 
thus plainly possible to hope that if the machinery of Quadri- 
partite Control went on ticking over for another twenty-five 
years the ideological differences between East and West might 
find some sort of reconciliation. 

On the other hand, while he was alive to the importance of 
Berlin when he had time to visit the place or to think about it 
philosophically, the Zone man when he was back on his own 
ground derived very little from it in the way of advantage and 
a vast amount in the way of obstruction and annoyance. It 
seemed to him that in some respects Berlin was a side-show, 
politically as well as geographically. It was possible to 
imagine us clearing out of the British Sector in Berlin without 
giving up our occupation of the Zone ; but hardly the reverse, 
since the Zones of Occupation were fundamental to the exis- 
tence of the Allied Control Authority. The eastern boundary 
of the British Zone, produced in a southerly direction along 
the boundary of the U.S. Zone and thence through Austria and 
the Balkans to the Mediterranean, seemed to be the frontier 
which divided western civilisation from the strange mixture of 
medievalism and dictatorship which was being practised on the 
other side of it in the name of “democracy.” The results 
achieved in the British Zone had got to stand comparison with 
the results achieved in other Zones, and the way we handled 
the problems of ours would either justify or discredit our 
conceptions of democracy for generations to come. 

The trouble about Berlin was that all decisions of the 
Allied Control Authority had to be unanimous. In other 
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words, it took four to make quadripartite agreement and only 
one to make disagreement. The point about agreement was 
that it hardly ever happened, but that efforts to reach it 
would go on for months and in the meanwhile operations in 
the Zone were conditioned by the fact that it might ultimately 
be reached. 

The Reichserbhofgesetz provided a classic example of this 
disadvantage. This law, passed in September, 1933, was one 
of the first fruits of the Nazi régime. It was a consolidating 
statute, dealing with the tenure of agricultural holdings. It 
contained a good deal of ideological claptrap about ‘‘ blood and 
soil ’’ and the honourable status of the Aryan peasant and 
many discriminatory provisions which obviously had to be 
repealed. Other parts of it, on the contrary, were extremely 
useful and quite sensible (bearing indeed a striking resem- 
blance to some modern proposals for British agriculture). It 
created special Farm Courts which dealt, among other things, 
with cases of bad farming and could authorise the compulsory 
installation of competent managers, transfer of holdings 
which were not properly cultivated, and so on. In addition, 
all voluntary dealings with the land had to be sanctioned by, 
or registered with, the Farm Courts. Like all other German 
Courts, the Farm Courts had been suspended at the beginning 
of the Occupation. Their revival on innocuous lines was one 
of my concerns. 

As early as August, 1945, the Reichserbhofgesetz was 
pointed out by the Americans as one of the fundamental Nazi 
laws which must be abolished. I had already discussed this 
subject at length with the Food and Agriculture Branch and 
we had decided that what was needed was not a repeal but a 
re-enactment omitting the offensive, and retaining the useful, 
provisions. The law applied only to holdings of a certain 
maximum size and, though it had comparatively little impor- 
tance in the Russian Zone, which comprised most of the big 
Junker estates, it covered no less than 52 per cent. of the 
agricultural land in the British Zone. For these reasons we 
resisted the proposal that the Reichserbhofgesetz should be 
repealed simpliciter. Instead, we presented the draft of a 
de-Nazified version which had been prepared by my Branch. 
What ensued was so revealing of the quadripartite technique 
that it is worth recounting at some length. 

The American proposal to repeal the law was referred by 
the Legal Directorate to one of its Working Parties. At the 
first meeting of the Working Party the British member sub- 
mitted the latest revision of my draft as a basis for discussion. 
After much debate it was agreed to work on this document, 
and by the end of the meeting the first two sections had been 
approved. At the second, third and fourth meetings of the 
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Working Party the Russian member was not present (he was 
thought to be unwell). He reappeared at the fifth meeting, 
by which time the other members had made great progress 
and had got through three-quarters of the draft. The Russian 
member said that since the first meeting he had looked up the 
terms of reference of the Working Party and had come to the 
conclusion that all that it was entitled to do was to make 
recommendations as to the repeal of the Reichserbhofgesetz 
and that it had no authority to consider the British draft of 
some enactment to be substituted for it. From this position 
he refused to budge. At the sixth and last meeting therefore 
the British, French and American members completed their 
work on the draft without him. The Working Party then sub- 
mitted the draft in its final form to the Legal Directorate with 
a minority report from the Russian member saying that he 
disapproved in principle of the whole thing. These proceed- 
ings occupied about a month. Faced with this impasse, the 
Legal Directorate appointed a fresh Working Party to consider 
a much shorter and less ambitious American proposal to 
repeal the Reichserbhofgesetz in a few well-chosen sentences. 
The second Working Party began its operations in December, 
1945, and immediately ran into trouble. So many regulations, 
decrees, supplementary ordinances, and the like had been made 
by the Nazis for carrying out the Reichserbhofgesetz that it 
soon became plain that what had to be repealed was a whole 
corpus jurts on the subject of agriculture. On the other hand, 
if all this legislation were repealed and not replaced by new 
provisions in agriculture the British Zone would find itself in a 
legal vacuum. I therefore bombarded the Working Party 
with telegrams from the Zone commenting, not very helpfully, 
on the American draft and trying to save what I could from 
the wreck. By June, 1946, the American draft had trebled in 
length and quadrupled in complexity, but the Working Party 
was no nearer to agreement. 

In the meanwhile German lawyers and farmers in the Zone 
were clamouring for the reopening of the Farm Courts, since 
so long as they remained closed no dealings with agricultural 
land could take place. Out of deference to our Allies we put 
them off by telling them that the whole future of the agricul- 
tural law was under discussion in Berlin and that we could not 
anticipate the decisions which might there be reached. (The 
Russians, by the way, showed no such deference to us, since 
in their own Zone they pushed forward their much publicised 
land reform programme with a vigour which showed that, so 
far as they were concerned, the discussions in Berlin were 
wholly academic). In the end we had to give way to German 
pressure and authorise the ordinary Courts to perform the 


most necessary functions of the Farm Courts pending the 
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enactment of Control Council legislation, which was still not 
in sight by the time I left Germany. 

Experiences of this sort did nothing to enhance the stand- 
ing of the Zone men with the native population and naturally 
tended to make them somewhat impatient of Berlin. If you 
wanted to get something done in the Zone without waiting for 
quadripartite approval there were two ways of proceeding. 
The first, and best, way was simply to do it and present Berlin 
with a fait accompli. There were many respectable precedents 
for this since much had necessarily been done in the Zone 
before the Allied Control Authority was established. More- 
over, according to the Agreement on Control Machinery, each 
Commander-in-Chief had supreme authority in his own Zone, 
and it was only in “ matters affecting Germany as a whole ” 
that he was committed to quadripartite procedure. There was 
no accepted list or definition of such matters and the most 
sweeping measures (e.g. the division by the Americans of their 
Zone into three Lander) could fairly be regarded as purely 
zonal. The largest project that I had any part in was put 
through in this way. But the anxiety was nerve-racking. 
There was always the risk that some high-ranking Berlin man 
would take interest in what we were doing and mention it to 
one of the Allies. This might have led to a quadripartite dis- 
cussion of the whole subject, in which event the zonal project 
would have to be written off for an indefinite period. 

The second method, to be employed when it became clear 
that quadripartite discussion could not be avoided, was to go 
to the meetings at Berlin and do everything possible to ensure 
that they resulted in disagreement. So long as there was 
thought to be a chance of agreement in Berlin it was impossible 
to take more than tentative action in the Zone for fear of 
finding oneself in conflict with some forthcoming pronounce- 
ment of the Control Council. Once it was evident, however, 
that quadripartite agreement would never be reached it had 
to be admitted that the way was clear for unilateral action in 
the Zone. The difficulty was to determine when disagreement 
could be regarded as final, and it was on this point that the 
attitudes of the Zone man and the Berlin man conflicted most 
sharply. The Berlin man was naturally disposed to leave no 
stone unturned in search of agreement. He would press the 
Zone man to give way about this point or that in order that 
some acceptable formula might be reached. The Berlin man 
felt, with some justice, that the reaching of quadripartite 
agreement on any subject and in any terms was a feat to be 
proud of. All that the Zone man wanted was to put an end to 
the Berlin discussions as soon as possible so that he could get 
on with his own job. The fact that it took four to make agree- 
ment but only one to make disagreement was in favour of the 
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Zone man, but was countered by the Berlin man declining to 
admit that disagreement was final and suggesting the setting 
up of another Working Party. 

I found myself involved in this sort of controversy very 
frequently and on one or two occasions I went to Berlin for the 
sole purpose of preventing agreement from being reached. But 
the result was not very satisfactory, since it meant choosing 
between letting things be decided (as I thought) wrongly or 
preventing them from being decided at all. The only feasible 
escape from this dilemma was to propound some formula 
which was definite enough for everyone to agree to and at the 
same time vague enough to commit no one to anything in 
particular. I did manage to produce such a formula with 
regard to the reopening of the Verwaltungsgerichte, above 
mentioned, and after a whole day’s discussion and slight 
amendment it was adopted by the Legal Directorate ; but it 
never emerged as a Control Council Law in my time, and 
would have been without any perceptible effect if it had. 

It was the Laws that were effective which so often gave 
trouble. Every now and again the Berlin men found the 
going unexpectedly good and took the bit between their teeth. 
This was what happened about the Labour Courts. The Ger- 
mans used to have special tribunals for the trial of disputes 
between employers and employees, composed of a judge of the 
ordinary Courts and assessors elected, according to a rather 
complicated system, by the Trades Unions and Employers’ 
Associations. There were also special rules as to procedure, 
jurisdiction and costs. The Nazis had put an end to all this 
by abolishing the Trades Unions and forming the Arbeitsfront. 
The reconstitution of the Labour Courts was therefore a 
matter of some political, as well as legal, importance. Pending 
the establishment of new democratic Trades Unions there was 
no machinery for appointing assessors, and so in the British 
Zone the ordinary Courts were allowed to try these cases with- 
out assessors as an interim measure. This procedure was 
better than nothing, but did not give great satisfaction in 
industrial circles (owing to the inferior calibre of most German 
judges), and the Germans in the Zone pressed us to get some 
sort of Labour Courts going which were more like the real 
thing. The subject was taken up with enthusiasm by the 
Manpower Directorate in Berlin and in a surprisingly short 
time quadripartite agreement was reached on a detailed scheme 
for the re-establishment of the Courts on a uniform basis 
throughout Germany. I saw this scheme and offered one or 
two comments upon it, but the Manpower Division discouraged 
any amendment or revision. They said that the great thing 
was that the text had been agreed by the Russians. If we once 
started tinkering with it the whole thing would be thrown open 
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to discussion again. With the greatest dispatch they got it 
approved as it stood by the Co-ordinating Committee, who 
passed it to the Legal Directorate for drafting as a law, and 
on March 31, 1946, it appeared as Control Council Law No. ar. 
It provided for the establishment of the Labour Courts on a 
particular pattern and gave them exclusive jurisdiction in a 
large number of cases as from April 4. Unfortunately, it con- 
tained no transitional provisions to cover the period which 
must elapse before these Courts could be set up. The ordinary 
German Courts thus lost the jurisdiction which had been con- 
ferred on them as an interim measure but nothing was imme- 
diately available to take their place. Some thousands of 
labour disputes which were pending in the ordinary Courts had 
to be withdrawn, cases which were part-heard came to a 
sudden stop, and judgments delivered later than April 4 were 
found to be invalid. A Control Council Law for the opening of 
Labour Courts had in fact closed them. These results caused 
consternation in the Zone where the Legal Division had to 
explain them away to the Germans as best they could. It was 
not always borne in mind by the Berlin men that the inhabi- 
tants of the British Zone regarded themselves as being under 
British rule. It was we who got the kicks when things went 
wrong, and it was neither dignified nor agreeable for the Zone 
men to have to explain to the Germans that the reason why 
some measure we had introduced did not work was that we 
had been forced to make concessions to the Russian point of 
view in Berlin. 

As things turned out, this tug-of-war between the Zone and 
Berlin was probably inevitable and the difficulty of preserving 
the proper balance was no doubt considerable. But in fact it 
was hardly attempted. There was a tendency during my time 
in Germany to move the Heads of Divisions and Branches up 
to Berlin more and more. I fancy that the Americans led the 
way. Being much more addicted than we are to organisa- 
tional blue-prints, constitutional lay-outs and theoretical work 
in general, they always maintained a much looser control in 
their Zone and a much larger planning staff in Berlin than we 
did. Whenever I wanted to see my U.S. opposite number I 
had to go to Berlin, not to the U.S. Zone. As the run-out of 
officers proceeded in the British Zone and complaints about 
extravagance and over-staffing began to appear in the English 
Press, more and more insistence began to be laid on Indirect 
Control and the policy of getting the Germans to do things for 
themselves, subject to inspection, rather than doing things for 
them. This was thought to save man-power, and brain-power, 
in the Zone and set it free for discussing policy in Berlin. On 
July 1, 1946, the Main H.Q. in the Zone were abolished as such. 
Advanced H.Q. in Berlin became Main H.Q. and the H.Q. in 
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the Zone became ‘‘ Zonal Executive Offices,” the theory being 
that all policy was made in Berlin and that the function of the 
Zone men was merely to see that it was carried out. 

During the short period that I worked under this system 
I became convinced that the formula was too facile. You 
could not paint things jet black or snow white and say that 
everything was either a matter of policy or a matter of mere 
execution. When the Minister of the Interior and the Presi- 
dent of the Verwaltungsgerichte in Schleswig-Holstein quar- 
relled about which of them was entitled to formulate the rules 
as to procedure and jurisdiction of the Administrative Courts, 
I went up to Kiel and settled the matter for them. Which was 
this, policy or execution? In an unobtrusive way I was 
making policy almost every week in the Zone, and so were my 
colleagues. But some of them had already moved up to Berlin. 
Almost at once they got caught up in the quadripartite 
machine and lost their grip of Zonal problems. Anything 
requiring joint action between them and myself became almost 
impossible. I went to see them once or twice in Berlin and was 
alarmed to find them so immersed in high-powered planning 
and four-handed cross-talk that they had no leisure for the 
things we had previously agreed to be so important. I was 
glad to leave the Commission at the end of the month, for it 
seemed to me that the Berlin end of the tug-rope had been 
unduly weighted and that the stultification of the Zone men 
would soon be complete. Quite a few of them have thrown 
their hands in during the last six months—enough to satisfy 
me that, however unenlightened my opinions might be, I was 
not alone in holding them. 

Recent news from the Zone suggests that it is easy to push 
the doctrine of Indirect Control too far. One of my corre- 
spondents tells me that the local legislatures have now been 
given such extensive powers that he feels as if the British are 
in the Zone on sufferance rather than as a consequence of 
unconditional surrender. Another former colleague who is 
still fighting the good fight in the Zone tells me that the swing 
to Berlin is still gaining momentum but that the attempt to 
govern the Zone from there is increasingly unsuccessful. He 
suggests as a parallel that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom might try the experiment of transferring its 
seat to Brussels or Ottawa. He strongly supports the proposal 
that a resident Minister of Cabinet rank be appointed to the 
Zone and points out (what is perhaps not generally realised at 
home) that his prime function would be to defend the Zonal 
wicket against googly bowling from the Berlin end. To one 
who has been there all this seems so obvious that I suppose 
there must be a catch in it somewhere. But I still do not 


see it. C. P. HARVEY. 


THE CLIMATE OF INDIA 


THE Brains Trust recently dealt somewhat cursorily and light- 
heartedly with a questioner who asked if the British weather 
affected our national character. The general opinion was that 
it undoubtedly did affect us, some thought favourably, some 
unfavourably : it is astonishing that no member of the Brains 
Trust pointed out that if by weather we mean climate, there 
is probably no single factor which has more effect on the 
physical and mental energy of a people than the climate in 
which they live. 

Several books have been written on this subject ; one, by 
an American, Ellsworth Huntingdon, published in 1915, 
impressed me so vividly that I have never ceased to ponder 
on it, nor to find strong evidence in proof of his theory in 
various parts of the world. 

Briefly, the theory is that in tropical and even subtropical 
climates, where there are no great variations of weather and 
temperature to stimulate the nerves, man becomes lazy and 
apathetic, with little initiative and still less desire to improve 
the common weal. Civilisation in such countries, measured 
by any Western yardstick, stands still, even if it does not go 
back. Thus, the inhabitants of the Azores, or further afield, 
the South Sea Islanders, are doomed for all time to stand still 
or recede unless they receive some substantial admixture of 
foreign blood from more vigorous stocks. 

At the other extreme, the inhabitants of the British Isles 
are being perpetually stimulated by the constant changes of 
weather and temperature, which give us a mental restlessness 
and a desire to create. The American writer even went so 
far as to say that as long as we had our British climate, the 
inhabitants of these islands would remain in the forefront of 
civilisation, and Britain would remain a Great Power. 

This is a comforting thought for us, but it is possibly 
not so comforting for the inhabitants of, say, Southern India, 
or the Philippines, in both of which countries the theory is 
going to be put to the test in the lifetime of many of us. 

The Philippines must be left to others better qualified to 
speak about them, but there can be little doubt in the minds of 
anyone who has served for any time in India that its climate 
alone, quite apart from the catastrophic social differences of 
its people, will play a leading part in the tragedy or comedy 
which we are about to witness. The virile martial races of 
India live chiefly in the North, where there is a “cold 
weather ’’—in other words a winter with very considerable 
differences between day and night temperatures to stimulate 
mind and body. Southern India, on the other hand, has no 
such stimulant, and although certain types of Indian brain 
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appear to thrive in such a climate, particularly in the pastime 
of destructive criticism, there is little or no sign of any indi- 
genous creative instinct. Even Mr. Gandhi, admittedly a 
fine brain, has produced no more constructive idea than the 
hand-loom in every home, and he has quite frankly funked the 
difficult fence of caste, or “‘ unalterable social status’ as an 
Indian put it in a recent letter to The Times. (Incidentally, 
what a farce it is to talk of democracy in a country where a 
sweeper must marry a sweeper, and his sons’ sons remain 
sweepers for all eternity !) 

India, in fact, has in the past made progress along the 
path of civilisation only under the influence of foreign 
invaders. The history of India is one of repeated invasions 
by races of more vigorous physical and mental stocks coming 
from countries possessing climates less deadly to human 
energy than that of India. 

In the case of the British, unlike previous invasions, there 
has been a negligible admixture of blood, but the rulers and 
administrators of the country have been British, born and 
bred in the English climate, and returning to that climate at 
frequent intervals to fortify their mental and physical powers. 

Now the British are to quit India, and if there be any 
substance in this theory of climate, we shall see one of two 
things. Either a bloody civil war, in which ultimately the 
more virile fighting races of the North will conquer the whole 
Peninsula (‘‘ Not a virgin or a rupee left in all Bengal’”’ as 
Kipling put it), or, if the rich Gujrati bankers and merchants 
who are behind Congress resign themselves to the necessity 
of sharing the loot with the Moslem leaders, a slow but steady 
retreat along the path of civilisation up which we have led 
them, until, once again, the flood of invasion pours over the 
northern passes or into the southern ports. 


W. E. BRITTEN. 


HUSTLING THE EAST IN MALAYA 


THERE are curious contrasts and similarities between the 
ancient Roman Empire and the modern British Empire, but 
the greatest contrast would seem to lie in intelligibility of 
policy. The historian of ancient Rome is rarely at a loss to 
account for the stages in its decline and fall. The division 
of the Empire, with its inevitable clashes of interest and 
personality, and later of religion; the failure to find an 
agreed machinery for the transmission of the Principate 
and the consequent civil wars; the extravagance on public 
works and bureaucracy involving excessive taxation and 
consequent weakening and exasperation of the defence 
forces ; and lastly that ruin of the over-taxed middle classes, 
the curiales, which is so graphically described in Dill’s Roman 
Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire and which 
finally pointed the grim moral of the ancient fable of the belly 
and the members. 

These causes are plain to see, and some of them apply to 
us. But the historian of the decline of the British Empire 
will face a more difficult task. In India, in Burma, in Egypt, 
he will have to record gestures or facts of abdication such as 
may well puzzle him. He may even conclude that the succes- 
sive betrayals of the illiterate masses in these countries and 
of many a minority, into the none too clean hands of greedy 
and immature politicians, has been due to a mere policy of 
expediency in the face of agitation ; and that such a policy 
bespeaks religious and moral decay in the national character. 
But this explanation will not serve him in Malaya. The 
magnificent efforts of the planting community in Malaya in 
the war, and indeed of all races and classes, are only now 
beginning to be realised ; and the Malayan civil service has 
hardly drawn the fire of even the more scurrilous of American 
journalists. But our subsequerit political conduct will surely 
seem inexplicable—first in the MacMichael Treaties, and now 
in the latest proposals. 


We went to Malaya at the wish of the Malay Sultans and - 


concluded treaties of protection and friendship with them, 
guaranteeing their internal sovereignty and their control of 
Moslem law and custom (and each must now be his own 
Caliph). In the four Federated Malay States for a time we 
filched all real power from the rulers under colour of the need 
for uniformity in legislation and administration, but we 
realised our error and in the policy of de-centralisation 
launched by Sir Cecil Clementi in the inter-war period we were 
successfully re-assimilating the position of these Governments 
to the guided freedom of the Unfederated States. We had 
made of Malaya ‘‘the most prosperous country in Asia” 
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and one may dare to say also: the happiest. Above all, 
through the Malay dominance safeguarded by the juridical 
position of the Sultans, we had largely solved there the 
supremely difficult problem of the plural society or multi- 
national state. Malays, Chinese and Indians lived together, 
showing an absence of racial bitterness which was in strong 
contrast to other Asiatic countries ; and an absence of colour 
feeling as between white and brown or yellow. 

The war came, and we failed to carry out our part of the 
bargain, the protection of Malaya; though we returned in 
the end as welcomed liberators. Wise policy would surely 
have heeded Malay feelings carefully at such a time and would 
have borne in mind too the recorded warnings of generations 
of administrators in Asia that you cannot “‘ hustle the East.” 
Above all, there should surely have been caution before up- 
setting arrangements which had worked so well in circum- 
stances where failure was so easy. It is true that Malaya was 
administratively untidy, that so many authorities in so 
small a country were a technical anachronism, and that 
sooner or later a strong central government would be required. 
But this had always been the object of the policy of decen- 
tralisation itself. It had from the first been planned as a policy 
to bring about ultimate re-centralisation, with Malayan 
goodwill, on a basis of voluntary federation. By quiet steps, 
explaining each and winning support for it, so that the Malays 
knew that it did not mean their submergence under Chinese 
domination, the thing could have been done in, probably, 
less than a decade. And Malaya might have developed as 
one of the most contented and loyal entities in the British 
Empire. 

It was not attempted in that way. Instead Sir Harold 
MacMichael, a distinguished official with Moslem but not 
special Malay experience, was sent out charged with an 
incompatible double mission. On the one hand he was 
charged to ‘invite’ the Sultans to give up their juridical 
status and hand their States over to British Sovereignty in a 
Malayan Union. On the other hand, besides this task of 
negotiation, he was charged with the essentially judicial duty 
of scrutinising the loyalty of the Sultans during the war, and 
of confirming the position of those who had acceded since the 
fall of Singapore, or of recommending suitable ‘‘ Malay 
personages ”’ to take their places. 

It is difficult to see how any official, how any person 
whatsoever, could fairly and properly combine these two 
functions. Malaya is an Eastern land. It is not possible 
to remove from it by any stroke of the pen the fundamental 
suspicions and ways of looking at things which that fact 
implies. At any rate the Sultans do not seem to have inter- 
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preted the situation in any other light than that if they failed 
to agree to the terms which their visitor laid before them, and 
which he assured them were designed to secure peace in 
Malaya, their own position was at his mercy. At least one 
of them has since stated in set terms that this was what he 
felt. In other cases it would seem that they signed under a 
misapprehension that things would continue much as in the 
past, and without realising the full implications of the instru- 
ment placed before them. 

The situation of the country must be borne in mind to 
appreciate their position. The harsh rule of the Japanese 
had been ended, but the whole country was in military 
occupation. They were anxious to show their loyalty in any 
way open to them. They were accustomed to rely on the 
advice tendered to them by British officials. But, partly 
owing to lack of transport, they could not consult their 
advisers and their peoples as they would have wished. Above 
all, they were hustled. Sir Harold MacMichael’s time-table 
makes that abundantly clear. A day or two, even three or 
four days, would not be adequate time for any ruler to weigh 
a proposition which would sign away the rights of his subjects 
as well as his own into a foreign jurisdiction for ever. But the 
time-table makes it plain that the signatures were obtained 
within periods of this order. 

The effect was startling. When the full implications of 
the transfer became evident to the Malay people, with the 
clear ultimate prospect or danger of Malaya ceasing to be 
Malayan in its general life and character, and of the possible 
submergence of the Malays under the immigrant Chinese 
community, a whole people became politically conscious in a 
few weeks. Fron one end of the country to the other the 
“shame and dishonour”’ of the MacMichael Treaties was 
denounced from hundreds of platforms. There was the 
dog Ma the kind of movement that has ruined so many 
hopes in Dutch Indonesia. 

For a time it seemed as though the amber light had been 
seen. The full Malayan Union Scheme was stopped and new 
negotiations were started. Press messages indicated that in 
Malaya it was understood that a “‘ Federation ’’’ would be 
substituted for the Union. Now the first draft of the new 
scheme has emerged from the committee which has been 
examining the matter, and on which the Sultans were repre- 
sented, though the result suggests that their representation 
cannot have been very effective. 

It has a few hopeful minor features. It has at least the 
name of being a “ Federation’? and the word “ Protec- 
torate ’’ may possibly preserve to the States some faint trace 
of their former juridical existence. A very few subjects and 
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a certain amount of administration are left in the hands of 
the State Governments. Moreover, there is provision for 
representation of groups, classes and interests in the central 
legislature—a form of representation far more consonant 
with life and psychology in the East than our individualist 
democracy. 

But there the good points end. And the defects are 
serious. First of all, at any rate in this first draft of the 
scheme there is no provision for rescinding the MacMichael 
Treaties. Until that is done there cannot be permanent, 
easy peace in Malaya. They will always rankle. Moreover, 
unless that is done, though the machinery of the scheme may 
differ, the transfer of the juridical internal sovereignty of 
the Sultans continues in force. They may remain Sultans in 
name and their States may be called Protectorates or a 
Protectorate ; but the former juridical safeguard of the rights 
of the Malay people remains abrogated. 

Administratively the new scheme must be almost un- 
workable, because Singapore, where all main traffic routes 
for road, rail and coast-wise shipping meet, remains separate 
from the Federation. Co-ordination at a high gubernatorial 
level is not enough. Singapore is more essentially the heart 
of British Malaya than Paris is the heart of France. 

Of more constitutional moment is the fact that this 
proposed so-called ‘‘ Federation” would be in fact a unitary 
government, and highly centralised unitary government at 
that. The 144 subjects which are reserved to the federal 
authority leave only functions of ‘local government” to 
the States, and many of these are only delegations of detail, 
the essential power remaining at the centre. Taxation, for 
example, is central, the States receiving an allocation from the 
federal authority. 

Again, the Malay representation in the central legislature 
is only 9 out of 23. This is not enough. It places the Malays 
in a minority in these home-lands of their race. It offers no 
sufficient safeguard for their culture and way of life. Apart 
from nationality there is to be created a Malayan citizenship, 
the precise relationship of which to nationality is obscure, 
save that it lacks the one essential provision. Since the law 
of China forbids the recognition of the allegiance of all Chinese 
to any government other than that of China, for however 
many generations they may have been resident abroad, it is 
essential that this citizenship should not be extended to 
Chinese who do not formally renounce that foreign allegiance. 
Chinese in Malaya, no less than other men elsewhere, cannot 
serve satisfactorily two sovereign masters. 

The new proposals are only a shade less disastrous than 
the Malayan Union scheme. Their real purport may take 
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longer to realise, but increasing realisation must bring in- 
creasing discontent. They are still an attempt to hustle the 
East—to take at one constitutional stride what might well 
take many stages and require special safeguards. If per- 
sisted in, the proposals may make a “ Palestine’ in the Far 
East. They are not yet final, however. It is not too late to 
retrace our steps; to abrogate the MacMichael Treaties, 
restoring the juridical sovereignty of the States ; to build co- 
operatively a real federation instead of a sham one ; and to 
include in it Singapore, without which it cannot work 
efficiently. It may take a few years, but the ultimate progress 
will be quicker and will go further. J/ faut reculer pour 
mieux sauter. 

ROBERT STOKES. 


WILD GEESE IN THE NEAR EAST 


East of Suez and south of the Caspian the wings of wildfowl 
in the sky so rarely include the familiar outline of geese in 
flight that one comes to look upon these as legendary birds, like 
the famous white-faced, stiff-tailed duck of Lake Huleh which 
everyone talks about but nobody has ever found nesting, or 
the Egyptian geese which hunters in Palestine and the 
Euphrates valley record in their game bags, but which invari- 
ably turn out to be the old Brahimy duck, the ruddy sheld- 
duck, as goose-like in ways and flight as any brightly coloured 
Egyptian. But let me venture to explain that striking differ- 
ence between the ways of wild geese and wild duck in the Near 
East, whereby those hordes of wildfowl, which Russian hunters 
described to me from their haunts along the Caspian Sea and 
the Black Sea, send wild duck in plenty down the Euphrates 
and down the Jordan valleys to winter on the marshes to the 
Persian Gulf and the swamps of Sinia’s coast, but keep go per 
cent. of the geese within their own shores and marshes. 

Throughout the full length of the Jordan Valley from the 
papyrus swamps and the marsh of Huleh to the Dead Sea’s 
salty swamps of The Ghor and its tamarisk swamps on the 
Transjordan side, I have seen scores and scores of wild duck-— 
pintail, widgeon, teal, mallard, sheldduck, gadwall, the com- 
monest of all; often garganey, pochard and shoveller, some- 
times in the north the marbled duck and the ruddy sheldduck, 
and all winter on the lake of Galilee tufted duck and ferru- 
ginous duck. The swampy winter wadis meandering their 
malaria-stricken way over the dunes to the Mediterranean 
coast attracted lesser flocks of duck to their marshes at 
Hadera, Nathanya, in the flooded Neby Rubin below Jaffa, 
and along the Wadi Sukreir. The Tigris at Baghdad was full 
of duck feeding after dark : ruddy sheldduck fed by day along 
its banks, pochard sought shelter in the reeds and the smew 
was a rare visitor here and down at the Euphrates estuary at 
Basra. 

The position about wild geese was very different. Only one 
goose—the lesser white-fronted goose, a bird difficult to dis- 
tinguish in the field unless one notices its shorter neck, and 
its longer wings reaching beyond the tail when at rest, its 
smaller redder bill, or, in the sunshine, its yellower legs and 
eyelids, than the common western white-fronted goose—can 
be called a regular visitor. The bird books and the bulk of 
the literature on Eastern wildfowl might indicate otherwise, 
but the activities of the Jerusalem Naturalists’ Club failed to 
find the geese the books suggest. The only specimen in the 
Bigger collection of Palestine birds, when they possessed it, was 
a lesser white-fronted goose from Samakh at the south end of 
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Galilee, an occasional winter haunt: there was none in Dr. 
Moses’ collection of the Palestine Ornithologists’ Union, and 
none appeared amongst a bag of 4,000 wildfowl shot by army 
guns at Lake Huleh in the winter of 1945-46. 

In Syria the Arab knows this goose as ‘‘ Wuz Burrg”’, 
“ Wuz”’ or “‘ Wiz”’ being Arabic for any sort of goose, and 
in the upper Euphrates birds were occasionally seen during the 
war years. A Yorkshire police sergeant I visited at the lonely 
Palestine police post at Jebel Usdum at the south end of the 
Dead Sea, for a day’s duck shooting on the marshes of The 
Ghor, where we sent up scores of mallard, teal, gadwall and 
widgeon, told me he had never seen a goose although he shot 
regularly over the marsh ; but when I reached Aqaba, on the 
Gulf of the Red Sea, those who had been shooting the marshes 
and the big swamp down the Sinia coast of the Red Sea re- 
ported an occasional grey goose which would probably be 
this bird. 

The Jews at the fish-breeding settlement on the shores of 
Lake Galilee at Genosser told me that one or two of these grey 
geese came each winter to their fish ponds, and one or two 
have been shot by Arab and Russian hunters in recent winters 
along the coastal marshes at Wadi Rubin and Wadi Fallik. 
These were eaten before I could see them and were described 
to me as grey geese with black underparts. 

But of the other wild geese reported in the past to be 
visitors to Palestine, there seems now to be no modern visible 
evidence of their appearance. There has been no record of 
the grey lag in Palestine since Canon Tristram’s report of a 
specimen shot at Jaffa in 1881, and although in years long 
past the common white-fronted goose and the brent goose 
were reported to be rare winter visitors to Egypt, we neither 
found any record of them in Palestine or anybody who had 
seen or shot the birds in the Holy Land. Canon Tristram 
recorded the bean goose as an occasional winter visitor to the 
coast of Palestine, and “ brought into the markets of all the 
seaboard towns,”’ yet we searched in vain the markets of Gaza, 
Jaffa, Tel Aviv, Haifa and other seaboard towns, and one 
wonders if, like the Victorian traveller’s description of the 
supposed nesting of storks in Palestine, it depended more 
upon hearsay than actual observation ? 

The wild goose which most recently became extinct in 
Palestine is the lovely Egyptian goose. Although Boden- 
heimer’s book on Animal Life in Palestine refers to the 
Egyptian goose as “‘ becoming scarce but probably still resi- 
dent,” the professor was evidently (as with much of his bird 
chapter) quoting the out-of-date references of Meinertzhagen, 
Schmitz and Tristram, for so extensive have been the influence 
and changes upon the Palestine countryside during the great 
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developments in the Holy Land in the past decade that we 
are quite certain that there are no more Egyptian geese left 
in the country. No hunter or naturalist in our organisation 
or that we could contact had either seen or shot one for ten 
years at least, and we took enough pains to find the bird in 
our own searches. The G.O.C. once gave me the excitement of 
expecting it to turn up again when he reported seeing Egyptian 
geese in the morning flighting north of Huleh, but when a 
specimen was shot it turned out to be a ruddy sheldduck or 
Brahimy duck, which is quite an understandable confusion. 
Ruddy sheldduck do not come every winter to Huleh, for they 
are no longer resident in the Jordan Valley ; but when they 
do turn up, the similarity with the Egyptian geese I watched 
on the Nile is most obvious. This big, brick red, chestnut and 
orange-brown Brahimy bird with black neck ring, black bill, 
feet and tail mounts into the sky with a noisy, laboured flight, 
whining his call of carp, or quaa quaa and showing a very light 
bar across the wing. Sometimes the sun will show the buff 
upon his head and light up the rich cinnamon of his body and 
the big white patch upon his wing. 

A drake Brahimy duck is often little less than the size of an 
Egyptian goose, a matter of a few millimetres difference, but 
the call of the Egyptian is a much more noisy kek kek, and 
although he is very duck-like and has a large white wing spot, 
his plumage in the sunlight is distinctly duller and greyer. He 
is reddish-brown above, more yellowish on his neck, with 
black in his wing and a bronzy-green wing-bar. His under- 
parts show whiter, not the cinnamon of the Brahimy and he 
looks very black and white about the under side of the wing 
as he flies away. Furthermore his feet are reddish, and a bird 
in the hand will show the famous spur at the angle of his wing 
and the well-developed teeth along his bill. 

Wild swans are even rarer than wild geese south of the 
Caspian and the Black Seas. Travellers in years past reported 
“long, thin-necked swans ’”’ on the Sea of Galilee which may 
have been like the whooper swan Dr. Chaplin shot on Solo- 
mon’s Pools near Jerusalem in 1884 (these reservoirs often 
produced a little flighting of mallard and teal during my fre- 
quent visits). Neither these, nor the graceful mute swan which 
on rare occasions has been recorded years ago from Sinai and 
Egypt, was seen or heard of in our recent ornithological survey 
of the Holy Land. But Palestine was a much quieter country 
in the days of Tristram’s tours : to-day her population is three 
times as much, and industry has come even to the Jordan 
Valley ; the hunter’s gun, Arab, Jew and British, is everywhere 
and now it is a 12-bore. 

Eric HARDY. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD AND TO-DAY 


OF all the novelists of the youthful century, separated from 
us by the collapse of Europe and from their immediate 
predecessors by the break-up of values which heralded the 
break-up of a society, the one who has most to say to us to-day 
is Joseph Conrad, the Pole, the voluntary exile, who, 
remembering always his own origins as a member of an intensely 
nationalist squirearchy, held down but not silenced by the 
weight of Tsarist Russia, became a master of English sea- 
manship and prose. Whether we listen to what he has to 
say is, of course, another matter. For a long time we have 
had nothing much to do with him: but there are signs that 
this prolonged inattention may be coming to an end. More 
or less simultaneously two English publishers have decided 
(on what evidence we do not know) that the time has come to 
give Conrad another run. Messrs. Dent have begun to issue 
their old collected edition in a new, handy, and attractive 
binding, while the Phoenix House have brought out, under the 
editorship of Mr. Hoppé, what they call The Conrad Reader. 
We shall have a word to say about this tour de force of barratry 
later ; for the moment the important thing is that it has been 
considered worth doing. At the same time, it is understood 
that Conrad’s American publishers are about to reissue the 
collected edition in the States. 

Whether all this activity about the relics of a neglected 
master is indicative of a new demand, existing or expected, 
or whether it is no more than a sigh of hopeful thinking, is 
really neither here nor there. What matters is that the whole 
of Conrad will soon be pleasantly and inexpensively available 
to a generation for whom he is’scarcely more than a name, or, 
at most, a master of descriptive prose applied to deep-water 
catastrophe who also, for obscure reasons, wrote about the 
love-affairs of Indonesians—if that is the correct, scientific 
nomenclature for the Dains and Karains and Ninas of the 
early stories. And if this generation is reading as inquisi- 
tively and voraciously as the booksellers assure us it is, it will 
soon be finding with a slight gasp of astonishment that this 
undoubted. spell-binder in a limited sphere soon turned his 
back on the secrets of the jungle and the sea and devoted the 
gifts of a supreme novelist, fortified by maturity and intensi- 
fied by long repression, to painting the most astonishing 
series of elaborate and crowded pictures of the world we 
inhabit to-day. The supreme specimens are Nostromo, 
Chance, Under Western Eves, The Secret Agent, Victory and 
Heart of Darkness. 

The inclusion of those last two titles should be enough to 
show that by “the world we inhabit to-day ”’ something is 
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intended other than the collection of the physical accidents 
which are normally taken to symbolise the mid-20th-century 
civilisation: namely, its moral atmosphere. There are no 
aeroplanes over Sulaco, nor are the black markets on the 
Congo river anything but white in our own modern sense. 
But the inhabitants of the Congo of Heart of Darkness, the 
South America of Nostromo, the St. Petersburg and Geneva 
of Under Western Eyes, the British suburbia of Chance, the 
Soho of The Secret Agent, and the invaded island of Victory, 
exist and have their being morally and spiritually in pre- 
cisely the atmosphere we all breathe to-day in Whitehall, in 
Philadelphia Avenue, in the Krasny Ploshad, or Beautiful 
Square (Red in Russia also being Beautiful), and in every 
other centre of the civilised world. 

The atmosphere, of couse, is the unmistakable, oppressive, 
faintly sulphurous, but unspeakably luminous atmosphere 
with its infinite and inescapable distances which is the air a 
man breathes when he finds himself alone and finally, for 
whatever reason, face to face with an impersonally hostile 
universe, and with no resources but his own so feeble and in- 
adequate conceptions of human behaviour in a crisis. In the 
reassuringly upholstered society of Edwardian civilisation you 
had to go a long way if you wanted to breathe this air. Far 
more likely than not it never occurred to you that it existed. 
Conrad himself, who came from occupied Poland and knew 
very well that it existed, chased half round the world in 
pursuit of it, finishing up in the headwaters of the Congo. 
To-day we need not go so far. We have only to sit by our 
firesides and turn on the news to find ourselves, each one of 
us, every bit as much alone and thrown on his own resources 
as Captain Scott in the frigid desolation of Antarctica or as 
Conrad in a blazing steamer in the middle of the Indian Ocean. 

Captain Scott was a Christian, and therefore, in his own, 
mind, never quite alone. Conrad was not. There is, it hardly 
needs saying, a difference there. And when we speak of 
Conrad’s value to a new generation which inhabits a moral 
jungle quite as daunting as the mangrove swamps of equa- 
torial estuaries it should be clear that what he has to say is 
of especial and particular value to those who lack the faith 
which transforms a cruel universe, inimical to man, into an 
insignificant arena for the beneficent dialectic of Creator and 
created. Some of these, however, may have another faith, 
and these above all need artists who can talk their language, 
which will otherwise never develop beyond the reflex stage. 
It may seem a little out of the way to go to a man who knew 
every word in the English language but who never encoun- 
tered the two words used in this article most symptomatic 
of the times we live in: ‘“ Indonesia” and “ dialectic.” 
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He would have objected strongly to both. And yet he belongs 
to now. 

Many of his warmest supporters have puzzled their heads 
over his long neglect. But the reasons for this, apart from 
the usual reasons governing the eclipse of great writers soon 
after death, are surely not obscure. Or, rather, they are 
obscure only if you have missed the point of Conrad—as 
indeed, so many of his warmest supporters have missed it 
until now. Intoxicated by his qualities as a virtuoso in so 
many aspects of his art (and virtuosity is not limited to runs 
and trills and octaves or, in writing, to brilliance of narrative, 
dialogue, pattern and description, but may include such im- 
ponderables as the power to create a character and the power 
to understand one), they have sometimes been too excited to 
ask what it was all about. Conrad himself was not the best 
exponent of his own intentions. He liked to talk of himself 
as an impressionist. He would have jibbed, convulsively, and 
in a sepulchrally contemptuous Marseilles accent, at the label 
of a guide to the atomic age. But all the same, fiercely pro- 
testing his exclusive and nihilistic preoccupation with “ the 
surrounding vision of form and colour, sunshine and shadows,” 
he would have done good service. Perhaps he never knew 
quite what he was doing. Perhaps he was, as far as he knew, 
an impressionist, rendering with loving and exasperated care 
the vision presented to his physical eye. Perhaps he really 
believed that Razumov the student, Kurz the idealist in dis- 
integration, were no more significant than Emma Bovary. 
If so, it is odd that he went perpetually for his models to the 
outcast and the rootless, stripping them of all their social 
conventions and the cushioning of a man-contrived environ- 
ment, until he had them where he wanted them—alone 
against the empty sky. What happens then ? What happens 
then is the story: moral catastrophe or victory, for which 
physical or social catastrophe is nothing but the prelude. 

The rootlessness of Conrad’s characters is indeed a very 
remarkable thing, and it is also, almost certainly, a main 
cause of our neglect of him. The situations in which they find 
themselves so often lack relevance to our daily life. And we 
demand that relevance. We are absorbed by our daily life. 
We snatch at anything that will appear to illuminate it for us, 
even for a moment, even illusively. And Conrad, with all his 
amazing faculty for seeing life whole, more often than not in 
his early years (and we are recommended to read his early 
novels “‘ because of the glowing prose ’’) gives us the love- 
affair of a half-caste, the moral bankruptcy of a Poor White, 
the intrigues of a dubious adventurer, or the unspeculative 
loyalties of a man whose solitary quality is an ability to keep 
a steamer off the rocks. . . . Where do these people belong ? 
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And what have they to do with us in any case? And so we 
read, if we read at all, for the superb embroidery: not only 
for the matchless evocations of tropical lands, of tropical 
seas, of hurricanes, of calms, of shipwreck and disaster, but 
also for the human background, the minor characters living 
their own little lives spot-lighted by Conrad’s dramatic irony, 
and as remote from the high and solemn drama of the story 
to be told as we seem to be ourselves. 

In the early Conrad there is much embroidery. And it is 
the early Conrad that is now read. While he poured out his 
stored impressions of the remote and wonderful, the glamorous 
and the terrible, we are ready to listen. It does not matter if 
the core of the book is obscure: the richness and elaboration 
and strangeness of the decoration absorbs our whole attention. 
But it takes more than this to make a prophet and a great 
novelist. We want the stuff of life itself, our life. And the 
life of Kaspar Almayer has nothing to do with us. So that 
when Conrad himself has said all he wanted to say about the 
sea and the jungle but has increasingly more to say about the 
fate of man, and goes for that with increasing economy of 
means, directness of purpose, and austerity of style—when, 
in a word, the core of his books absorbs the decoration, it is 
then that we ask ourselves what they are all about. It is 
an odd piece of irony that the first great success, the novel 
Chance, published in 1912, should have been the least decora- 
tive of all his books. For it is in Chance that Conrad once and 
for all succeeds in exposing the commonplaceness of everyday 
English suburban life to the impact of infinity. There are 
no menacing forests, no elemental tempests, no maddening 
calms to bear down the hurnan spirit ; there are not even the 
interminable snows of the Russian plains or the hidden 
persistence of plotting men or an all-powerful police. There 
is simply meanness, folly, stupidity, covetousness, irresponsi- 
bility, the dreary commonplace, all adding up to evil personi- 
fied in the figure of a scheming governess, a third-rate swindler, 
and a suburban society, and reflecting a hostile destiny for the 
children of man. The characters are still rootless. What, 
we may still ask, have they to do with us? And where do 
they belong ? For although the action of this amazing story 
takes place very much within the limits of the society in 
which most of us find ourselves, the chief characters are 
always just outside. Captain Antony is a voluntary exile 
from the land of his fathers, and Flora de Barral is a being 
apart, shut out by her father’s theatrical criminality, the 
daughter of a fraudulent company promoter caught up in 
his dingy ruin, and now an outcast every bit as much as 
Almayer or Willems, though not by her own fault. She has 
no roots. 
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Indeed they none of them have roots, the Conrad heroes 
and heroines, the major characters. Even the honourable 
men of the sea, the Beards, the Whalleys, the MacWhirrs, 
have no place on dry land and are only at home on the sea, 
which is inimical to roots. Nowhere in the whole of Conrad, 
with the sole exception of the sailors, do we find men and 
women fighting out their own destinies, as we, until so 
recently, must all fight ours, within the framework of a settled 
society. And if they start with roots, before the story can get 
under way they have to be plucked up and thrown, as it were, 
outside the pale, before Conrad will take a serious interest in 
them. Thus if ever there was an ordinary suburban young 
woman, it was Flora de Barral with her governess, her riding- 
lessons, her tea-parties; but she has a megalomanic for a 
father, and with his arrest and conviction she is exposed to 
all the winds that blow. Thus poor Winnie Verloc, living out 
a life of devoted and impassioned care for a mentally deficient 
brother, suddenly finds the ground removed from her feet by 
the impact of irresponsible and arbitrary evil reaching at her 
through the brother, who is her whole life. And so with all 
of them. The sea and jungle characters of the early work 
speak for themselves. Conrad had to write about the out- 
casts to begin with because they alone among contemporary 
men were exposed to the direct and obvious pressure of in- 
finity. Later on he found ways and means of bringing 
infinity into the streets, the compact and blinkered societies 
of Western civilisation. To begin with he had to go to the 
Almayers, the Willems, the Kurzes—or, better still, to the 
loneliest men in the world, the dumb masters of ships in their 
solitary wrestling with the sea. And always he must have 
been heavily conscious of the great Eurasian plain stretching 
away for ever beneath a pale, illimitable sky from his own 
birthplace of Berdichev: the plain which made nonsense of 
so many of the easy assumptions of the close country of the 
West, and which had swallowed without a sign his own 
parents, killing a worshipped mother in the Vologda forest- 
lands and breaking the spirit and the body of his father. 

Conrad’s great task, then, regardless of his declared 
impressionistic zeal, was to translate that sort of consciousness 
into terms which the Western world would understand in the 
days when security meant a blue-uniformed policeman and fear 
the consequences of a scandal-monger’s gossip. He did so. 
And the results are the great novels for which he had to 
forge a new technique and a new approach to the facts of life 
and fiction. This he defines, once and for all, in his observa- 
tions on Marlow in Heart of Darkness: ‘to him the meaning 
of an episode was not inside like a kernel but outside, enve- 
loping the tale which brought it out only as a glow brings 
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out a haze, in the likeness of one of those misty haloes that 
sometimes are made visible by the spectral illumination of 
moonshine.”’ 

In speaking, perhaps frivolously, of Conrad in the role of a 
guide to the atomic age, and in stressing the value of what he 
has to say to its inhabitants, there is no suggestion that in 
these novels we shall find all the answers. We shall find 
none. Conrad was an artist and a novelist, not a philosopher 
and a preceptor. He himself did not know the answers to the 
overwhelming situations in which he placed his characters. 
Nor was he practically interested in the answers. As an 
individual and as a Polish patriot he was content with the 
idea of honour without rewards, of faith without hope. He 
evolved his simple principles of conduct in a spirit that was 
mainly negative: not because of what you might get out of 
their observance but because of what resulted from their 
non-observance. This is only a beginning. But it is an all- 
important beginning, since it is nothing less than the trans- 
ference of the antimony of good and evil to the secular level. 
There will be many who see nothing to write home about in 
this, but there are many more who will welcome it. For the 
great secular philosophers have so far distinguished themselves 
by ignoring the problem of good and evil, which is the problem 
of life itself. 

We can find all this, and a great deal more besides, in the 
collected edition, as it slowly reappears—as well as all the 
weaknesses, the too easy retreat into theatrical pessimism, 
the occasional flight from life itself. But The Conrad Reader, 
mentioned in an earlier paragraph, tells us nothing of it. 
Here we have Conrad the virtuoso, the teller of accomplished 
tales, the elegiast, the good companion, represented by half 
a dozen long short stories, including Youth and The Secret 
Sharer, and long extracts from A Personal Record and A 
Mirror of the Sea. It is claimed to be “an integrated and 
representative selection.” It is nothing of the kind. It 
represents nothing more than a handful of facets of the man 
who, starting his writing career, could write in these words to 
his friend and admirer, Cunninghame Graham :— 


“Moi je regarde l’avenir du fond d’un passe trés noir et je 
trouve rien ne m’est permis hormis la fidelité 4’ une cause absolu- 
ment perdu, a une idée sans avenir. 

** Aussi, souvent je n’y pense pas. Tout disparait. Il ne reste 
que la verité—une ombre sinistre et fuyante dont il est impossible 
de fixer ’image. Je ne regrette rien—je n’espére rien, car je m’aper- 
gois que ni le regret ni l’espérance ne signifient rien 4 ma person- 
alité. C’est un egoisme rationnel et féroce que j’exerce vers moi- 
méme. Je me repose la-dedans, Puis, la pensée revient. La vie 
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recommence, les regrets, les souvenirs, et un désespoir plus sombre 
que la nuit.” 


Those words were written in 1899, long before Katyn, 
Majdanek, Lidice, Hiroshima. They are contradicted, word 
for word, in all the finest moments of his work. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 


THe Lire oF NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN. By Keith Feiling. (Macmillan. 
25s.) Professor Feiling’s vivid biography gives the general public their 
first chance to consider and weigh the character of Neville Chamberlain 
with fuller knowledge than the hurly-burly of political life can afford. 
With some natures, action proclaims the man; with others, knowledge 
is the key to understanding. Neville Chamberlain was one of the latter. 
Self-reliant, sensitive and affectionate, but also practical, impatient and 
hard-hitting, his reserve hid much of the real man, so that few outside 
an intimate circle knew what warmth and depth of feeling moved him, 
what clarity and tidyness of mind served his will, or what deep integrity 
of character guarded and secured his works and his ways. Nor is it a 
small achievement of the writer’s art that enables Professor Feiling, in 
one of the shortest of modern political biographies, to sketch Chamberlain 
with such insight and manifest truth that even opponents of one of the 
most controversial public figures of his time must pause and pay tribute 
to his motives and aspirations. 

Public life came relatively late to the second of Joseph Chamberlain’s 
sons. His younger years saw a slow maturing, most strenuous toil, and 
the disappointment of early failure. Andros, a lonely island in the 
Bahamas, where Neville established, developed and for five years worked 
a sisal plantation for his father, finally failing after tremendous effort 
because of soil wholly unsuitable to the venture, provided the anvil on 
which his youth was hammered into manhood. Returning to Birming- 
ham when 28, Neville entered business and was gradually drawn into 
the public life of the great Midland city of which his father was the most 
distinguished citizen. Much varied and creative municipal work followed, 
for the University, for hospitals, and over a wide range of city government 
as counsellor, alderman and—in 1915 and 1916—Lord Mayor. In 
Birmingham Neville Chamberlain ploughed, harrowed and sowed on 
good ground, and the seed yielded fruit thirtyfold and fiftyfold and a 
hundredfold. 

His first taste of public work on a national scale came at the end of 
1916, during one of the man-power crises of the First World War, when 
Lloyd George appointed him director of the newly formed Departments 
of National Service. Less than eight months later he resigned, his 
experience driving home the lesson that Ministers must be in Parliament 
and setting hard a refusal ever to serve under Lloyd George again. In 
December, 1918, he was returned to Parliament as member for the new 
Birmingham constituency of Ladywood. During the next seven years 
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his qualities, high ability and experience of local government marked 
him for office no less surely than his family and name. In March, 1923, 
he entered the Bonar Law Cabinet as Minister of Health ; and in August, 
1923, after less than five years in the Commons, he became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the first Baldwin Government, his initial refusal of the 
post being overborne by Baldwin’s “ need of a colleague at hand with 
whom he [Baldwin] could discuss affairs.” Rarely has a rise to all but 
the highest office been swifter or more unsought. 

The first Baldwin Government soon foundered on the reef of party 
difficulties and tariff reform; and in 1925, after a year in opposition, 
when a Conservative administration again took office under Mr. Baldwin, 
Neville Chamberlain became Minister of Health for the second time in 
order to undertake—as he did successfully—a large programme of social 
reform in local government and the health services. Here the warm 
feeling for his fellow-men which he never wore on his sleeve but showed 
constantly in action, and the immense knowledge acquired during years 
of municipal work at almost all levels helped him to place on the statute 
book and bring successfully into operation a long series of measures 
designed to better the lives of the poor and to help local government 
become a principal agency to this and other humane social effort. 

Other problems had also to be faced by the second Baldwin Govern- 
ment ; the General Strike and the coal stoppage of 1926 among them ; 
and here too Chamberlain played his part. Then came the general 
election of 1929, two years in opposition, the financial crisis of 1931, 
and the National Government which took office under Ramsay MacDonald 
in 1931, and of which in 1935 Baldwin became the head in fact—as in 
the realities of power he had been from the outset. In this Government 
Neville Chamberlain was Chancellor of the Exchequer, his principal work 
in the early years being the introduction of a general protective tariff on 
imports and the Ottawa Agreements of 1932. During the latter period 
of this Government Chamberlain’s influence extended to ever wider 
fields as his position as Baldwin’s successor designate became clearer and 
more secure. But it is wholly characteristic that for more than five 
years, during repeated and bitter attacks on Mr. Baldwin by critical or 
hostile elements in the Conservative Party, Neville Chamberlain remained 
throughout intensely loyal to his leader. At long last, in May, 1937, 
he became Prime Minister; and with this the youngest of the three 
Chamberlains who for two generations had played leading parts in 
British politics attained supreme office. 

The man who in May, 1937, took over final responsibility for Britain’s 
affairs entered upon his task with the qualities—but also with the defects— 
of his nature and his experience. The date when he became Prime 
Minister is important. Germany, after flinging out of the League, had 
contumaciously breached the disarmament provisions laid down in Paris, 
and by marching into the Rhineland had broken the solemn pledges 
which German statesmen gave freely—and for value received—zai 
Locarno. In Italy Mussolini was surly and rancorous over Abyssinia. 
In Spain both Germany and Italy, regardless of their formal promise of 
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non-intervention, were deeply committed to General Franco and were 
helping him with men and arms. Japan, after consolidating her seizure 
of Manchuria six years earlier and preparing for further advances, was 
on the eve of launching the China “ incident.” France was almost visibly 
deliquescing in the corrosive solvents of class bitterness and internal 
strife. Russia was still convulsed by the gigantic purges by means of 
which Stalin asserted and maintained his mastery of Muscovite Com- 
munism. And in the United States isolationism, weakness and political 
self-deception hamstrung all attempts to move towards a European 
or a Japanese policy. 

In a situation thus dark the first duty of the Prime Minister was to 
seek peace and ensue it; he had also to make his country strong and 
as secure as possible against the perils of foreign ambition and advancing 
aggression. And part of this work, be it said at once, Chamberlain did 
and did well. The sound job, within limits by no means wholly of his 
setting, that was made of rearmament once unwilling earlier Governments 
had set themselves to the task, was due at Cabinet level largely if not 
mainly to his keen, orderly mind and driving will at work in a realm 
where his insight, practical sense and patriotism could plan, decide and 
act effectively. Nor should Chamberlain’s achievements in this field be 
ignorantly judged by mere reference to the initial disasters of the war. 
What he helped to do and himself did or was responsible for doing—and 
in this field his réle throughout was both large and important—in fact 
provided the means thanks to which we survived. 

The other half of Chamberlain’s tale is a different and sadder story. 
In essentials, he neither recognised nor understood what was happening 
in Europe, nor would he listen to the men—their number was few 
enough at the time, however wise many have since become !—who did 
know and who attempted to warn their fellow-countrymen. Out of 
this failure sprang the great errors of his Premiership—his attempts to 
appease Hitler, his Czech policy, Munich, his failure to use for speeding 
up defence preparations the time won at Munich, the inadequacy of his 
direction of Britain’s war effort during the first months of hostilities. 

If we try to understand how this could be, we are forced back to his 
character and national outlook. Neville Chamberlain did not take the 
right measure of his country’s enemies partly because he was deeply and 
wholeheartedly a man of peace and attributed a love of peace to others, 
and partly because he had no understanding of the nature of foreigners. 
It is the fact that certain situations in life were apparently beyond his 
capacity either for imaginative apperception or for fundamental analysis. 
Such in his youth was the case at Andros, where he put years of effort 
and many fine virtues into what was essentially an attempt to turn sows’ 
ears into silk purses. Such in his middle years was his failure—to read 
aright either the character of the incalculable Lloyd George or the nature 
of the situation into which Lloyd George was putting him. It is therefore 
by no means surprising that, when Prime Minister, he was also unable 
to pierce to the heart of the world forces then in the last stages of advance 
towards war or found beyond his powers the task of comprehending the 
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wayward, Satanic genius of Hitler. And if it should be asked why a 

man of such sensitivity and warmth of nature, and acute, powerful 

intelligence should fail in these respects, part of the answer is certainly 

that he was a Victorian bred in a family atmosphere of office, authority, 

rule; and, above all, of good faith. The Chamberlains were, all three of 
them, incapable of understanding bad faith. They trusted the promises 

of those they dealt with. Joseph Chamberlain trusted Hofmeyer and the 

Bond in South Africa, Austen Chamberlain trusted Briand and Strese- 

mann, Neville trusted Hitler. These men simply could not believe that 
a solemn pledge given with an air of candour could be broken, 

It would be wrong to charge Neville Chamberlain with all the blame 
for failing to read Germany and Hitler aright. There were many others 
like him in England in 1938. In any final attempt to apportion blame, 
nearly an entire generation of Englishmen must accept responsibility for 
allowing themselves to live in a dream-world of false hopes and un- 
realities and self-deception. In this world almost a whole generation 
sought the delights of Utopia; but at the end of their journey the only 
fruit left for them to gather were Dead Sea fruit fallen from the tree of 
illusions. 

It is still too early for any final judgment of Neville Chamberlain 
and his Premiership. It is certain that there were great errors in parts 
of his policy, as it is also certain that in other parts there was wisdom 
and strength. Those who shared his errors cannot blame him alone for 
them. But all of us who have suffered and survived may be thankful 
that he brought a united nation into war, clear in its own conscience 
and before the world that it had done everything possible for peace, and 
armed with weapons numerous and strong enough to withstand the first 
and most perilous shock of our enemies. Jutes MENKEN. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


DocuMENTS ON BritisH ForeIGN Po.icy, 1919-1939. Edited by. 
E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. Second Series, vol. 1. (H.M. 
Stationery Office. 21s.) Mr. Eden, when Foreign Secretary, announced 
in March, 1944, the decision to publish a collection of official documents 
on British foreign policy between the wars. The collection is to be 
divided into two parts, dealing respectively with the years from 1919 to 
roughly 1930 and from 1930 to the outbreak of war. The general 
planning and production of the collection were entrusted to Mr. Wood- 
ward, Professor of International Relations at Oxford, who is himself 
editing the volumes forming the second part, and who has been joined 
as co-editor by Mr. Rohan Butler, a Fellow of All Souls, who has under- 
taken the production of the first part. Both series of volumes will be 
published concurrently. 

The editorial task is heavy. Primarily a work of selection and 
arrangement, it has been complicated and made oppressive by the quanti- 
ties of paper which in recent years the Foreign Office has increasingly 
received and in turn discharged upon the world. As Mr. Woodward 
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informs us, during the four years 1935 to 1938 the number of despaches, 
etc., flowing into the Foreign Office substantially exceeded three quarters 
of a million. The weekly average rose from 3,250 in 1935 to Over 4,300 
in 1938, when it was nearly four times as large as in 1913, and when 
on the average one document came in every minute of a 10-hour day 
throughout a 7-day week and a 52-week year—a burden as utterly mon- 
strous as insupportable. 

In the face of this flood of paperasse, Mr. Woodward has done well 
to confine the present volume—the first to be published of either series— 
to a mere 360 documents totalling some 300,000 words. Three-quarters 
of the book are devoted to the London naval conference of 1930, the 
Anglo-American discussions preparatory to that conference, and the 
Franco-Italian negotiations which followed it. The remaining quarter 
comprises a short chapter giving the official British attitude towards the 
Briand proposal for European Federal Union and dealing with British 
relations with Germany from the formation of Dr. Briining’s adminis- 
tration to the announcement in March, 1931, of the Austro-German 
proposals for a customs union. 

Out of the fascinating and instructive material which this volume 
contains two points may be mentioned here. The first concerns the 
brilliance and understanding of the German situation displayed by our 
diplomatic staff in Berlin in 1930. Both Sir Horace Rumbold as ambas- 
sador and Colonel Marshall-Cornwall, the military attaché, were even 
then reporting on the dangers inherent in National-Socialism, the latter, 
in a noteworthy comment dated May 8th, 1930, pointing out that the 
** Brown-Shirts ” had no programme to replace the Weimar Republic 
“except a form of mad-dog dictatorship” and referring to Hitler’s 
“* personal magnetism ” as “ the chief danger ” of the National-Socialist 
movement. : 

Why did such insight and such warnings fall for so long upon such 
deaf ears? Any full answer would take us far afield; but part of the 
explanation is supplied by Professor Woodward, who points out in his 
preface that, “‘ Since the first business of British diplomacy has long been 
the maintenance of peace, the course of events between 1919 and 1939 
may be described more specifically from a diplomatic point of view as 
the breakdown of the machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes.” 
In this sentence, which admirably summarises the sense of official views 
enunciated again and again in Parliament and elsewhere, Professor 
Woodward indicates the besetting sin of modern British foreign policy— 
its essentially negative character, its regard for forms and neglect or 
content, its pursuit of peace at almost any price—at the price, indeed, 
of courting national destruction rather than halt and defend essential 
British interests in time. One cause of this situation was that between 
1919 and 1939, British foreign policy was emasculated by the League or 
Nations. There can be no policy where such a body exists. 

Is the Foreign Office under Mr. Bevin at length free from this futile, 
negative, lotus-eating condition ? or will UNO have the same effect 
as the Geneva League? We believe that it will do so and that, however 
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stout-hearted Mr. Bevin may appear, he will be powerless to create a 


British foreign policy as long as he is subservient to this mischievous 
body. 


A PARCEL OF BOOKS 


One cold winter morning when the snow lay thick, the yew hedges 
had turned black and the prospect of a walk was nil, the postman arrived 
with a parcel, obviously Books for Review, probably political trash or 
propaganda—anyhow nothing enjoyable. When the parcel was opened, 
however, it contained—besides much else—two Batsford books, a gay 
little fantasy, On the Slant, and Persuasion, with a preface by Angela 
Thirkell, thus giving the certainty of a long day’s enjoyment when snow 
and cold could be forgotten. The two Batsford books were The English 
Townsman, by Thomas Burke, 12s. 6d., illustrated profusely by good 
pictures and prints, and English Church Monuments, 1510-1840, by 
Katherine Esdaile, with an introduction by Sacheveral Sitwell, illustrated. 

First of all let us look at the book which is all about life before turning 
to that which is about memorials of life. 

Mr. Burke, the gifted author of The English Townsman, died before 
the book appeared in print, so it may be said to be his own memorial, 
his latest one, for he wrote many other books, all about England. He 
was himself an apostle of the town and its life, and an indignant repudiator 
of the claims made for country life. He believed that civilisation belongs 
—as its name implies—to the towns and that now, as well as in earlier 
days, the “‘ heathen ” were those who dwelt away from the close settle- 
ments. All through this really delightful book this is the theme and 
it is pressed on us throughout the history of English towns from the 
fourteenth to the twentieth centuries. Mr. Burke makes out a very good 
case for his thesis. Where he fails is in persuading us that Squires, 
gentlefolk and Monarchs are all incompetent or corrupt or both, and in 
trying to persuade us that Sir William Beveridge is the greatest and 
almost the first social reformer. When he says of the Stuarts that ‘‘ They 
were content to enjoy the emoluments and privileges of ruling without 
much concerning themselves with its duties ” but that “‘ fortunately they 
did not seek to impose upon us either their northern ways or their northern 
dialect” {our italics], we cannot but wonder whether he has ever heard 
of Charles I, the greatest art collector of all time, or Charles II, the wittiest 
man who ever sat upon a Throne? But there it is. Mr. Burke was 
evidently addicted to slogans of this kind and knew little of the great 
lines of history, and the reader of this otherwise delightful book is always 
being brought up with a round turn by some such crudity as the one 
we have quoted. These rather foolish judgments must be ignored if the 
book is to be enjoyed ; in every other way it is first rate and the pictures 
are a delight. 

The other Batsford book which made a disagreeable day into a good 
day and carried us away from the discomforts of burst pipes and freezing 
water, is Miss Katherine A. Esdaile’s book English Church Monument 
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Here are no historical crudities for this is a learned work by a great 
authority. At the same time it is also readable, and the illustrations are 
admirable. The inclination of one reader was to turn to the best-known 
names, but it is a fact of interest that some of the noblest tomb memorials 
in England are of people whose names are no longer famous. Miss 
Esdaile writes of many of these, and she has wisely chosen rather to show 
pictures of them than the more famous tombs which are in every book. 

Two more books came in the parcel with the Batsford books, and are 
deserving of notice. The first is the new edition of Persuasion, by Jane 
Austen, with an introduction by Angela Thirkell, Williams & Norgate, 
8s. 6d., and here the pleasure came not only from the good printing 
and get up of this great classic, but because Miss Thirkell writes delight- 
fully of Jane Austen and her most attractive heroine. To most of us, 
Persuasion is the high-water mark of the great novelist, and we know 
what we think about the book. But Miss Thirkell, herself a distinguished 
novelist, has a great deal to say about Anne and her family, and we 
like to read what she says and to wish we could argue it out with her. 

The fourth book in the parcel was On the Slant, a play by Derek 
Hudson and Anthony Goldsmith. Preface by Will Hay. Pictures by 
John Napper. Quality Press, 7s. 6d. This is a delightful bit of nonsense. 
It was written by Mr. Derek Hudson and Mr. Anthony Goldsmith when 
they were young men, and is now printed as a memorial to Mr. Anthony 
Goldsmith, who was killed in action in 1943. As a piece of genuine 
escapism it has considerable merit and it is also good knockabout nonsense, 
We can best imagine it on the stage as musical comedy with a few lyrics 
and dances added. Lord Slant would be a perfect part for Mr. Arthur 
Riscoe. The dialogue is witty and extravagant enough. The lyrics are 
missing but so naturally would they fall into place that they surely will 
be forthcoming. 


A Lire For EnGciAnpb. By Dorothy Crisp. (Dorothy Crisp & Co. 
12s. 6d.) The character of the author of this book is more interesting 
than the book itself. A lonely child, full of imagination and enthusiasm, 
very shy, but combative and opinionated even in her early teens, Dorothy 
Crisp found outlet and relief in her pen. First, religion, then poetry and 
then history and politics—these absorbed all her abundant energy and 
thought. At an early age she came to realise that there was something 
“rotten in the state of Denmark ”’, and decided to spend her life in an 
attempt to set things right. When she went to Oxford for her interview 
at Lady Margaret Hall, in reply to a question as to what she intended to 
do with her life, she stated with becoming modesty that she meant to be 
the first woman Prime Minister of England. It was about this time that 
an atticle of hers on Christianity and Socialism was printed in The 
National Review. 

Steadily persuing her aim, she visited Vienna and Italy to study poli- 
tical conditions. During the critical years of the 1930’s, she worked 
indefatigably, with her writing and talking, in an endeavour to get some- 
thing done to rouse the country to a sense of its danger—as she says, to 
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“* force the Conservative Party to become healthy, decent, and active,” i 
She met people of every kind in the political world and bombarded editors 7 
with pamphlets and articles. In her view the British Empire was the © 
greatest factor in preserving the peace of the world, and she saw with | 
dismay the process of destruction of a great heritage. In her work she 
received help and encouragement from men like Lord Bennett ; and the 7 
book is full of descriptions of prominent people of that time. Her sketch 7 
of Lady Houston gives a vivid picture of that remarkable personality. 

Her aim was to establish principle in politics and patriotism above | 
party; and she spent herself untiringly to that end, meeting with dis- 
illusion and disappointment. She came to realise, as does everyone inter- § 
ested in the subject, that politics is an intensely personal matter and that 7 
the only hope of salvation is for individuals to understand the necessity % 
for complete selflessness in public service. The story of her struggle © 
against difficulties of every kind during the war years is well told, and the © 
autobiography carries one to her starting a publishing business on her ~ 
own in order that her books should reach her public as fast as possible. — 
The tale ends with her marriage and return to Kent, the home of her fore- ~ 
fathers, for the birth of her child. 


SovieT ForeiGN Poxticy DurING THE Patriotic War: DocuMENTS 
AND MartertAts. Volume II, January 1, 1944—December 31, 1944. 
(Hutchinson. 25s.) This second volume of documents dealing with 
Soviet foreign policy during the last war is indispensable to serious 
students of world affairs. Like its predecessor, it is divided into three 
parts containing respectively statements and orders of the day by Marshal 
Stalin, other documents and materials bearing on Soviet foreign policy, 
and more formal material, some of it important. Soviet policy towards 
Poland, relations with Finland and Bulgaria, and Mr. Churchill’s 1944 
visit to Moscow are among the matters dealt with. When the world 
will learn the truth about Soviet policy during the second world war 
no one can say. Meanwhile, it is very convenient to have in this handy © 
form an official Soviet compilation of the documents which the masters ~ 
of the Kremlin regard as throwing the best propagandist light on their — 
foreign policy during 1944. 


